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THE LAST NEWS FROM CHINA. 


ere attention, so capricious in its objects of interest, is at 

this moment riveted, and not without reason, upon the opera- 
tions of our arms and diplomacy in China. Each mail, as it, arrives, 
not only brings us intelligence of thrilling incidents that have oc- 
curred, but stops, like an exciting tale in a periodical, at the most 
critical moment, condemning us to a fortnight of intense suspense 
Speculation as to what is to happen next is 


and vague conjecture. 
And we 


varied with dogmatic assertion as to what we ought to do. 
remark that the most decided opinions are expressed upon the subject 
by those who have had no personal experience either of the country or 
the people, whose acts and probable policy they discuss. 

It is only natural that this should be the case. Those who are 
familiar with the Chinese know how impossible it is to predicate 
anything of so eccentric and incomprehensible a race, and wisely 
abstain from committing themselves to any decided view as to the 
best policy for Lord Elgin to pursue in the very difficult position in 
which he is placed. It will be easier for us to point out these diffi- 
culties than to show him the way out of them ; safer to advert to the 
different courses open to the Chinese diplomatists, than to prophesy 
which they will adopt. 

There can be no doubt that it was not Lord Elgin’s original inten- 
tion to take Pekin ; the experience of the first expedition in 58 had 
convinced him that a rapid advance on the capital would frighten 
away the Emperor, and involve a most embarrassing situation, He 
therefore entertained the proposals of Kweiliang at Tien-tsin. Know- 
ing that they would end in nothing, never intending that they should 
stop him there, but desirous of showing the Emperor that he was more 
anxious to treat than to capture Pekin. The delays on the march 
from Taku to Tung-chow, apart from being necessary for transport 
purposes, produced the desired effect, and the Emperor still remained 
at Pekin, when the commissioners Isai and I were sent with full 
powers to meet the ambassadors. It was arranged that negotiations 
should take place outside the walls, and that the ambassadors should 
afterwards pay a visit to the Emperor, accompanied by an escort of 
2,000 men. These plans were foiled by the rashness and folly of 
Sang-Kolinsin, who, probably acting without orders, as he has always 
done hitherto, thwarted the policy of the commissioners by massing 
his troops in the neighbourhood of the proposed camping-ground, 
with a view, doubtless, to a sudden attack upon our troops. Hostili- 
ties were unfortunately precipitated by the untoward incident of the 
French officer and his mule, at the very moment when Mr. Parkes 
and his comrades were cut off from retreat by the battle which was 
raging between them and their own camp. 

By the treacheruus course of the Tartar general, which, we believe, 
he took partly upon his own responsibility, and partly by the advice 
of the war party in Pekin, the hopes of the Chinese Commissioners 
to avert the capture of the city and the flight of the Emperor were 
defeated, and Lord Elgin found that he was compelled to involve 
himself in the difficulties he had foreseen by an act of violence, 
which it had been his object up to that moment to avoid. 

It is all very well for a leading cotemporary to talk of substituting 
the Ming for the Tartar dynasty, as though a change of dynasty in 
China was effected as easily as a change of government here. These 
changes have frequently taken place in the history of China, but 
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fusion. 
the rule of the new comers without expressing their own views on the 
subject. Nor will the Tartars see their authority slip from their grasp, 
even though the revolution is attempted to be effected under the 
If Lord Elgin is going to superintend 


Four hundred millions of people don’t all agree to submit to 


auspices of a few Europeans. 
a change of dynasty in China, as has been kindly proposed for him, 
with the aid of twelve men who speak the language, and six thousand 
allies to keep order until he has put the Canton shopkeeper who 
heads the rebellion into the Imperial yellow, we do not envy him his 
task. 

If, on the other hand, he entices the Emperor back to Pekin by a 
speedy evacuation, his own movement on Tientsin will be considered 
The 
occupation of Pekin during the winter is the alternative decided 
We see all 


the objections ; perhaps, were we on the spot, we should perceive more 


a retreat, and the Emperor’s return be regarded as a triumph. 
upon ; we cannot venture an opinion of its expediency. 
clearly the advantages. The objections appear to be,—first, that an 
occupation of Pekin may force upon the Chinese Government a per- 
manent change of capital, inaccessible to our troops, and from the 
recesses of which the Government may pursue its old dogged and obsti- 
nate policy with impunity ; secondly, that the occupation of Pekin 
implies a continuation of hostilities ; for the Chinese are not likely to 
sign a treaty which contains as a stipulation the military occupation 
ef their capital. The garrison must therefore make up its mind to 
stand a siege by the whole available fighting population of Tartary 
throughout the entire winter. We do not pretend at this distance to 
judge of the capabilities of our army, or of the wlvantages of their 
position for resistance. We presume they will scarcely depend for 
supplies upon a line of communication 120 miles long, when the 
thermometer is at 20° below zero, and the Peiho frozen four feet 
thick. 

The flight of all the authorities is an invariable result of the eap- 
ture of a Chinese town. In addition, therefore, to maintaining them- 
selves in Pekin, the allies will find themselves compelled to institute 
some description of municipal government, or else see the city given 
up to pillage by the lower orders. There are at this moment three 
Englishmen conversant with the Chinese language with the army. 
The task of governing a city of 2,000,000 of inhabitants, not one of 
whom knows any language but his own, with only three interpreters ; 
of establishing the necessary tribunals, police, prisons, &e., will be 
found difficult. 
are to be found in the moral effect which the occupation of Pekin 


These are a few of the objections. The wulvantages 
will have upon the whole of China, and the probability that if we 
hold out till spring, we shall make a better treaty than we could 
now, always supposing that in the mean time neither the dynasty 
nor the capital are destroyed. zs 

The Emperor may either sulk at Yehol, his present retreat, and 
refuse to treat, hoping to worry us out; or he may pretend to treat, 
hoping to take us in ; or he may really treat, seeing that his only 
chance is to make the best of it. But the basis of any negotiation 
which is likely to last will probably be the evacuation of Pekin 
before winter. That settled, all the other points would be conceded ; 
one of these should be the occupation of Tien-tsin, as a material 
guarantee. We should have little fear of our resident minister being 
treated with disrespect, with a British force in permanent garrison at 
Tien-tsin, which is connected by a short line of communication with 
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The distance to Takoo 1s only thirty-six miles, the country is a 
dead level, and where it is under water during the rains a causeway 
is already made. If we are very desirous of spending some more 
money on China, we have only to lay down a railway to Tientsin, 
and we should do more towards forcing good faith upon the Chinese 
Government than by any number of troops. The unusual interval 
which has elapsed between the arrival of the telegram and the full 
details has compelled us rather to start conjectures than to lay down 
theories, we trust that the mail now hourly expected may relieve our 
minds of some of those forebodings which have been excited by the 


telegraph. 








FRENCH AND ENGLISH LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 


HE Parisian journals do not seem to have received with any 
fervour of gratitude, if with any gratitude at all, the instal- 
ment of freedom which the Emperor, by a sudden coup-d'etat, 
and by his own volition, has just bestowed upon them. With 
few exceptions they either sulk in silence, or attempt to undervalue 
the concession, not because it is not good so far as it goes, but 
because it is not so large as they would like. But as impartial spec- 
tators, we, in this country, cannot refrain from thinking that our 
brethren of the French press are in the wrong, and that the boon is 
not only of great present and still greater proximate value in itself, 
but in the manner in which it has been accorded by the Emperor, 
and supported by his new Minister. 

French journalists do not appear exactly to understand their own 
position or that of the Emperor, or the realsocial condition of the 
country. On all these points they might, if they would but study 
it attentively, find enlightenment in the admirable circular of M. de 
Persigny to the prefects of the Departments. Lucid, logical and 
comprehensive, the circular shows that M. de Persigny has not lived 
in vain among the English people, that he has been no careless stu- 
dent of our manners or of our liberty, and that he knows how to 
draw from the written lessons of past history the necessary guidance for 
acting the history of the future. There need, in fact, be no mistake on 
the part of the leaders of public opinion about the degree of liberty of 
discussion which the Emperor can with safety permit, if they will 
carefully study the exposition of English freedom of the press, which 
the new Minister of the Interior has placed before them for their 
instruction. And if they do not turn this instalment of liberty to pro- 
fitable account, both for journalism and for the country, they will but 
prove once again what has often been proved before, that France, 
with all its enlightenment and all its intellectual activity, is not ripe 
enough either to comprehend true liberty, or to enjoy it. 

There can be no true liberty without some degree of restraint. 
Liberty without law is simply licentiousness and anarchy. It has 
been said that a Frenchman’s idea of liberty is, that he, A. or B., 
should do as he pleases; but that C. or D., or any one else, should 
not enjoy the same privilege. But taking a more favourable view of 
the French character in this respect, it may nevertheless be said that 
French writers are too theoretical to be practical, and too impatient 
of existing circumstances that do not fit precisely into their ideal, to 
tolerate, as they ought to do, the great world of facts that lies around 
them. ‘Iam afraid the French will never be a free people,” said 
the poet Beranger, to an English poet who breakfasted with him at 
Passy. “They are far too impatient. You Englishmen are slow, 
cautious, and tolerant. By patient labour you have built up the 
house of your liberty—putting in a door here, and a window there ; 
adding a chimney or a wing, or a spare bedroom, as circumstances 
dictated at the time; and paying no regard to the symmetry of 
the edifice. If at any time a chimney was blown down, or a window- 
frame shattered by a storm, you rebuilt the chimney and mended the 
window ; and made the house weather-tight as before. Not so, we 
Frenchmen. Our edifice of liberty must be geometrical and mathe- 
matical. If there be the least defect in it, we do not remedy the 
defect as you do, but pull the whole house down and build up another 
on a different model. We are such utter theorists that we fight with 
facts, instead of making friends with them ; and for these and other 
reasons | much fear that many years must pass before we are fit for 
any other form of government than a military autocracy.” This was 
said in January 1848, and the events of the last twelve years have 
singularly verified the sagacity of the speaker. 

We have only to reflect a little on the past and present history 
of France and the French, to be convinced that it is utterly impos- 
sible, and that if it were possible, it would be suicidally foolish, for 
the Emperor to let go all hold over the French press, and to allow it 
to discuss such a topic, for example, as his own right to the throne, 
subject to no other control than the prosecution of the offender, and 
his trial before a jury of his countrymen. This is what a portion 
of the Parisian press would like; but it is a degree of liberty, or 
rather of licentiousness, which could not be tolerated in England at 
the present day, and which, as M. De Persigny shows in his 
admirable circular, was not tolerated at any period of English history. 

When a dynasty is not thoroughly established and secured upon 
the throne—when there are rival claimants to supreme power, 
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supported by powerful parties in the State, and founding thei, 
claims upon their legitimacy, or the illegality of the revolution 
that overthrew them—the man in possession, whoever he ma 

be, cannot, and ought not, to permit the press to discuss his title, 
That is the position of the Emperor; and it is a proof of his 
wisdom, as well as of his power, that he has seen fit to relax in any 
degree at all, the stringency of his grasp over the journalism of 
Paris, and permit it to discuss freely the acts and policy of his 
government. He has reinstated France in the high European 
position which it held under his uncle. He has silenced the voice 
of unreasoning factions. He has given the country breathing. 
time for material progress; and, whatever his other faults may 
have been, he has atoned to the bulk of the people for all mig. 
takes or shortcomings, by the simple fact, so intelligible and so dear 
to all Frenchmen,—that he has lifted the French flag from the mire 
in which it was cast at Waterloo; and from which neither 
Louis X VILI., Charles X., or Louis Philippe had the power, even if 
they had the will, to raise it. ‘“J/a relevé notre drapeau!” Such is 
the exclamation and feeling of the people ; and having by this means 
strengthened his position, his throne, his dynasty, and his system, 
he has done well to invite the press to break the silence originally 
enforced upon it, for the prevention of civil war, and to discuss, public 
affairs, and the whole action of the Government, as the English press 
does, and has long been accustomed to do, within limits compatible 
with the existence of the throne, and the personal respect due to its 
occupant. 

We cannot think this a small concession. "We cannot think our 
Parisian contemporaries right in sulking at, or refusing to take 
advantage of it. If any attempt to create sedition or to propagate 
treason be still reserved for the Minister to deal with, and not for 
discussion before a jury, a justification is to be found in the fact that 
France is yet in a state of chronic revolution, that there is a party 
of Red Republicans, silent but not extinct; a party of Legitimists, 
backed by priestly and aristocratic influence ; and a party of Orlean- 
ists, too recently dispossessed of power to be altogether friendless, 
It is evident, if all these factions and parties were allowed to speak 
as they please on the character and pretensions of the actual chief 
of the state, that a bloody civil war might speedily be the issue of 
the liberty which they abused. 

There may not always be ministers in France so pure and so 
upright as M. de Persigny ; and if the writers for the Parisian press 
have not the ordinary common sense and worldly sagacity to under- 
stand the value and importance of the movement in favour of free 
discussion which the Emperor has made, and which a minister like 
M. de Persigny has been charged to carry into effect, they will only 
prove once more, and perhaps more disastrously than ever, that the 
chiefs of journalism are even less liberal than the military chief of 
the State, and that the real interests of liberty are to be sacrificed 
for barren and pedantic theories, impossible of realization. 








A “STATE TRIAL” AT BERLIN. 


HEN Prince William of Prussia assumed the regency a few 
years ago, he declared that his intention was “to make 
moral conquests in Germany.” To judge from the result of the 
recent trial at Berlin, this resolution of his has been attended with 
very indifferent success, All Germany is at this moment loud in its 
indignation, not only at the spectacle of utter depravity which has 
been revealed in the management of the Prussian police, but still 
more at the removal from his post of that man who, in his capacity 
of Procureur du Roi, had undertaken to stand forth and unmask this 
system of villany. It had been expected that this trial would end 
with the overthrow and punishment of the hated Director of Police, 
Stieber, to whose charge the Procureur Schwarck had laid not ten, not 
twenty, not a hundred, but several hundred cases of the most shameful 
arbitrary interference with the personal liberty of the subject,—this 
monstrous accumulation of lawless acts being by no means a complete 
record of Stieber’s criminal career, but merely a chapter embracing 
the events of a few months, taken at random by the Attorney- 
General to serve as an illustration. 

But instead of Stieber suffering the penalty of the law for offences 
which remind us of the worst times of the tyranny and the delatores 
system of the imperial era of Rome, he is triumphantly acquitted— 
and, what is more abominable still, Schwarck, the representative of 
justice, is forthwith removed from his official position! Yes, 
incredible as it may sound, the acquittal of the hated leader of police 
bravoes is followed in less than twenty-four hours by the dismissal of 
the magistrate who had ventured to.arraign him. For the sake of 
appearances, it is true, Stieber, subsequently to the fall of the Procu- 
reur, receives “leave of absence from the performance of his duties 
for a time,” though, of course, with no loss of pay and pension. The 
great fact, however, remains, that justice, in her struggle against the 
brutal encroachments of the police, has had to suecumb ; and that the 
mouthpiece of Justice has been made to suffer for his temerity 
endeavouring to restore a legal state of things. With grief and anger 
honest liberals of all classes regard this miserable sight. “Ts it in 
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this way,” they exclaim, “that the Regent intends making moral 
conquests in Germany 1?” 

It is well worth while to study somewhat more closely the genesis 
of the terrible revelations which have oozed out during this recent 
trial, on the Manteuifel and Hinckeldey system, as well as on the 
pleasing peculiarities of the present régime in Prussia. In May of 
this year, the Director of the Police, together with another func- 
tionary ejusdem farine, was accused before the Stadt-Gericht, of a 
criminal employment of official power. They were charged with 
having extorted money by violent threats from various persons, whom, 
in their capacity as functionaries of the police, they had arrested and 
kept in confinement for weeks, in defiance of the provisions of the 
law on personal freedom. The cases were made out clearly enough, 
at least as regards the infringement on the rights of personal security. 
But here the Director of the Police insisted, as a main point of 
his defence, that the Minister of Justice,—nay, the Attorney-General 
himself, had sanctioned those illegal procedures. ‘ There have been 
cases,” he said, “when the Minister of Justice, with the avowed 
knowledge of the Ober-Staatsanwalt Schwark, has kept persons poli- 
tically suspected, during weeks, nay, months, in provisional imprison- 
ment, without any judicial order being given or asked for, and with- 
out those persons having undergone any inquiry before a judge. 
Again, those persons have been released equally without inquiry or 
accusation being instituted against them. 
Justice itself has paid so little respect to the special laws of the case, 
is it reasonable to charge on the police an excess of severity ? ” 

These allegations, if true, would show Prussia to have been ruled 
according to a pattern hitherto supposed to be only in vogue in the 
most despotic states—such as Russia or the Naples of the late King 
Bomba. Unfortunately, in spite of the worthlessness of the witness 
in this case, we can have no doubt that he spoke the truth. He 
himself was a vile tool of tyranny, but he was right in declaring 
that there were other such tools in the higher regions of Government. 
He had done a good share of the dirty work of those famous 
‘“‘ Saviours of Society,” who, in November 1848, overthrew the con- 
stitution, gagged the press, drove into exile some of the most mode- 
rate defenders of the law, and restored at Berlin the right divine of 
the King to govern wrong. But for all that, it must be acknow- 
ledged that, guilty as he himself was, and fully deserving, as he did, 
an exemplary punishment, the fountain of offence was somewhat 
higher up than in the bureau of the Director of Police. 


The first trial of Stieber, before the Stadt-Gericht, ended with his 
acquittal—a monstrous judicial decision, which scandalized the 
country. 
abuse of power, extortion of money, and so forth, brought against 
him officially, there is scarcely a crime, in a social sense, of which 
the public voice, and even the non-Prussian press, has not accused 
him of being guilty. On this point we refrain, however, from 
offering any opinion, confining ourselves to the circumstances con- 
nected with his second trial, which, like its predecessor, has re- 
sulted in another triumph of the guilty party. On being acquitted 
by the Stadt-Gericht, he was prosecuted, in the second instance, 
before the Kammer-Gericht, the Procureur du Roi making use of 
the time elapsing between May and November, to get up a register 
of cases of violence and illegal acts committed by Stieber. Armed 
with those documents, the Crown Attorney came forth to the attack, 
in the halls of justice, with an emphatic retrospective review of the 
végime of Manteuffel and his police president Hinckeldey, which 
latter, it will be remembered, ended his career in a duel some few 
years’ since, having ventured to meddle as firmly with the vices of 
the aristocracy as he was wont tyrannically to infringe on the rights 
of the rest of the population. This review of the Staatsanwalt 
Schwarck, embracing as it does also the more recent rule of the 
police president Von Zedlitz, remains a monument of contemporary 
history, such as is seldom found in judicial annals. Ifa Prussian hence- 
forth desires to expose the iniquity from which his country has suffered 
—and it may be added still suffers—he has only to point to the 
incidents of this notorious “State Trial” of Justice versus the Police. 
There it will be seen, in spite of the verdict of “not proven” given 
by a slavish magistrature, that Prussia, in appearance a country 
with representative institutions, has still the canker of irresponsible 
government eating into her very core. And this impression will 
certainly not be weakened when the fact is added that the Procureur, 
who officially revealed to the world these hideous blots of political 
morality, was forthwith disgraced by the Regent. 

This Berlin trial, coupled with the one still going on at Vienna in 
the affair of Richter, and the suicide of Bruck and Eynatten, brings 
to recollection a series of similar trials and horrible occurrenees in 
high life, which heralded in at Paris the catastrophe of 1848. It is 
an ominous sign in the life of States when the public conscience has 
just influence enough to bring about such ugly revelations, without 
any corresponding power on the part of the people to cause the 
proper reward to be meted out to the guilty parties. A strong de- 
spotic Government, which can suppress the truth, may save itself for 
atime from the consequences of its own misdeeds. On the other 
hand, a nation with free institutions, into which some foul elements 


Now, if the Ministry of 


It ought to be stated here, that besides the charges of 
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may have crept, can still purify, without danger, the political atmo- 
sphere by the aid of publicity, and the even-handed dealing out of 
justice to the offenders. But a country where there is just enough 
publicity to rouse the anger of the people against those that outrage 
the law, but which yet lacks sufficient popular strength t6”@nsure 
their punishment—such a country, indeed, is in a chronic state of 
irritation, and any crisis from abroad may shake its political fabric to 
the base, 
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RAILWAY PROPERTY. 


T appears that, in the ensuing Session of Parliament, no less than 
302 bills will be brought forward to extend or improve existing 
lines of railway. Should these projects be all judicious and weil 
considered, we should hail the announcement with much satisfaction, 
for railways have been amazingly beneficial, and much undoubtedly 
is required to be done to extend and complete the great work. Every 
town and village must either have its railway, or be within a con- 
venient distance from a station, to equalize the markets, and the 
advantages of communication to all. For new works the time seems 
favourable, as none of any consequence now promise to provide 
employment for the ever-increasing multitudes. 

A continual increase of the classes which can live without labour, 
is one of the features of modern society. Productive power being 
increased by knowledge and skill, the subsistence and necessaries 
required are every year obtained by the labour of a smaller proportion 
of the community. On this account new enterprises must be con- 
tinually undertaken to preserve peace and continue progress, and 
probably, at present, a large portion of the spare capital and labour 
which are always accruing—for they go together—cannot be more 
beneficially employed, than in extending and improving railway 
communication. 

Putting aside all fancy schemes, the new enterprises required are 
indicated by high prices and high profits. Railways have led toa 
great increase in the demand for the produce of land and in farmer’s 
profits. From all quarters of the kingdom accordingly, even from 
backward Dorsetshire, we learn that within the last few years culti- 
vation has been more rapidly impreved than ever before. The 
present prices of corn, cattle, and every kind of farm produce, call on 
the farmer to increase the supplies of food, but the power to increase 
them from the same area is very limited; and the want of them 
indicates the propriety of bringing a larger area into closer con- 
tiguity with the centres of consumption. At the same time railway 
proprietors and the projectors of new lines are excited to make 
additional exertions, by the dividends on the principal lines being 
now continually on the increase, and by the price of railway shares 
having now generally an upward tendency. 

Thus, taking the London and North-Western as an example : the 
dividends in 1858 were £4 a share; in 1859 £4. 15s. ; and in the 
first half of the present year £2. 10s. ; while the traffic is continually 
increasing, promising for the whole of 1860 at least a £5 dividend. 
This is by no means the most flattering example of the increase of 
railway dividends ; but it is the safest and the soundest, and admits 
of no doubt as to its having been fully earned. Of some other com- 
panies it may be doubted whether they keep up their rolling stock 
and their plant to the fullest efficiency, and allow no necessary part of 
it to deteriorate. Their dividends are, perhaps, not always paid out of 
earnings. But this is undoubtedly not the case with this great com- 
pany, which has raised no less a sum than £36,400,000. 


When we consult the market price of shares, we find the following 
figures :— 
PRICE OF SHARES. 


Week ending 
Dec. 10th, 1859. 


Week ending 
Dec. Sth, 1860, 


London and North-Western ......... 983 101 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ............ 99} 120} 
ee nilir dgaidonmeansicapisteigstid 1083 136 
London, Brighton, and South-Coast 114 116} 
REE  cubidbenedséniesrahesnseantenceteace 95% ex d. Yt 


The general fact indicated by these returns is a considerable in- 
erease in the value of railway property since this time last year. We 
have placed Consols in the list as the best criterion of the value of 
money at the two periods, and according to them it was higher- 
priced in December, 1860, than in December, 1859. In fact, the 
bank minimum rate of discount was 24 per cent. last year, and now it 
is 5. Consistently with this, Consols are now nearly 3 per cent. worse 
than they were then, while the worst of the railways quoted is 2 per 
cent. better. In the twelve months, then, railway property has become 
more and the public funds less valuable. Of course there are 
exceptions to the rise in railway property, and we are slow to believe 
that the great rise in Lancashire and Yorkshire and Midland shares 
is entirely justified by the condition of these railways. The London 


| and South-Western shares, for example, were at this time last year 


98 and are now 95. But, on the whole, railway property, in relation 
to funded property, has increased considerably in value in the year. 
We see these facts with great satisfaction. Of course, the dividends 


on the debt remain unaltered, while the dividends on the property 
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devoted to promote production have increased, testifying to the 
superior estimation in which it is now held. 

From such facts we infer that our railways are surmounting the 
commercial difficulties by which, from the first, they have been sur- 


rounded. Speaking mechanically, they have been an undeviating 
success. Every difficulty has been readily overcome by ingenious 


contrivances, and we now possess a system of locomotion swift and 
safe, far beyond all previous fancy, but not yet complete. From 
commercial mismanagement, from ignorance, and sometimes from fraud, 
great sums of money were wasted ; many persons suffered great 
losses ; but now the management of railways seems to have passed out 
of incompetent hands, and they have become a safe as well as a 
valuable security. So safe as consols, railways perhaps can never be, 
because the former are placed under the guardianship of the national 
honour, while every railway must be trusted to the management of 
individuals, and may be mismanaged by them. Still, when it is 
remembered that public opinion watches alike over the honesty of 
statesmen and railway directors, and is the censor and guide of both, 
it may be doubted whether, in the long run, the security of railways, 
depending on their earnings, which promise to be always on the 
increase, may not be as good or better than the security of funds which 
rest altogether on taxation. 

The continued improvement of railway property shows that the 
directors and numerous servants of the companies now fully under- 
stand their business. About 110,000 persons are employed on the 
“open” railways of the United Kingdom, all of whom have been 
trained by the railways themselves to perform a new and _ special 
work. They have all acquired a peculiar and) new skill, They are, 
at the same time, forced, by the danger to which they are exposed, 
and by the nature of their occupation, to be punctual, careful, sober, 
orderly, and prudent. The habits engendered in them by the rail 
are extended to all who come in contact with them or travel by rail. 
Thus a great improvement in the habits of a large portion of the 
population—a superior moral training—can be distinctly traced to 
this important mechanical invention. It is an illustration of the 
now well-known fact, that new arts—such as the invention of gun- 
powder, of printing, and the telegraph—tend to the moral elevation 
of mankind, and to educate them in the best manner for the 
Lusiness of society. No impediment, therefore, should be placed 
in the way of new enterprises. The principle now indicated is of 
importance not only in itself, but from its bearings on many 
social questions. With this allusion to them, however, we must pass 
on to the less agreeable subject of cautioning those who are now 
bringing forward so many new railway projects. 

It is, unfortunately, true that in the Parliamentary return 
No. 555 of the late Session there are enumerated about fifty distinct 
railway companies of which the dividend paid in 1859 was ni/, and 
twenty-seven companies are mentioned with an authorized capital 
of £12,500,000 which have abandoned their undertakings. In the 
same return is a list of upwards of 200 Acts of Parliament which 
have been passed for the compulsory purchase of land required for 
the construction of railways, the powers of which have never been 
exercised, and the Acts expired previous to the end of last year. 
The length of lines authorized to be, and never made, was 2,545 miles, 
and the capital to be raised amounted to £41,117,954. It will 
he, we presume, moderate to suppose that these 200 Acts on 
the whole, taking £1,000 as the total cost of each, including all 
the preliminary expenses, wasted at least £2,000,000. The whole 
sum, whatever its exact amount, was absolutely thrown away on 
fruitless labour. We mention the fact in order to impress on those 
who are now to go to Parliament for the 302 new bills the necessity 
for caution. It should at the same time warn the Parliament that 
it brings discredit on its own labours by sanctioning so many worth- 
less projects. Two or three hundred Acts of Parliament passed, only 
to be thrown aside as waste paper, are sufficient to damage the 
character of legislative authority, even although it be, like that of 
Great Britain, the most venerated and most venerable in the world. 








————— 


ENGLAND 1N 1736.—The following is Lord Hervey’s description of the state of 
England in the year 1736:—“ The drunkenness of the common people was so univer- 
sal by the retailing of a liquor called gin, with which they could get drunk for a 
groat, that the whole town of London, and many towns in the country, swarmed 
with drunken people of both sexes from morning to night, and were more like a 
scene of a Bacchanal than the residence of a civil society.” 


Possessions oF THE Greek Emprrors 1N Itaty.—The possessions of the 
Eastern Emperors in Italy were considerable. Venice, Rome, Ravenna, Naples, 
Bari, and Tarentum were all capitals of wealthy and well-peopled districts. The 
province embracing Venice and Rome was governed by an imperial Viceroy, or 
Exarch, who resided at Ravenna, and hence the Byzantine possessions in Central 
Italy were called “the Exarchate of Ravenna.” Under the orders of the Exarch, 
three governors, or “dukes,” commanded the troops in Ravenna, Rome, and 
Venice. As the native militia, enrolled to defend the province from the Lombards, 
formed a considerable portion of the military force, the popular feeling of the 
Italians exercised some force over the soldiery. The same popular feeling which 
forced the Greeks out of Italy has lately expelled the Bourbons, and is making 
preparations for a great national war against the Austrians in Venice. The same 
scenes upon the same soil are re-enacting, after the lapse of more than a thousand 


yours, 
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RURAL ECONOMICS. 


THE SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE-SHOW. 


Tue Christmas show of the Smithfield Club is one of the institutions of 
the country. The next week but one before Christmas yearly sees arrayed 
at the Bazaar in Baker-street such a collection of fat cattle, sheep, and swine 
as is not to be met with elsewhere. For four days, from the Tuesday to the 
Friday, the spacious bazaar, converted into a large stock-yard, is thronged 
with visitors of all degrees, the majority of whom have no other connection 
with agricultural affairs than a just appreciation of the value of good beef 
mutton, and pork. Yet it is curious to mark the different classes of visitors 
on different days and at different times of the day. On the Tuesday, the first 
open day of the exhibition, the visitors are, for the most part, strictly profes- 
sional examiners of the stock. They consist chiefly of farmers, squires, butchers, 
stock-dealers, or salesmen, and the like. Their inspection of the animals 
is earnest and precise, grave and business-like. The merits of each beast js 
discussed with knowledge, and the decisions of the judges are canvassed, 
criticised, or confirmed. This is the real agriculturists’ day. If any London 
resident should go to the Baker-street show in the expectation of meeting 
with his friend the eminent breeder, or feeder, or agriculturist, let him go 
on the Tuesday, the first day. This is the day of business when most of the 
prime animals are sold. On the Wednesday morning, also, many landowners 
and topping farmers are to be met with ; but after that the really rural element 
becomes less decided, and the spectators exhibit plain marks of nonrurality, 
Jokes on fat things, mixed with admiration not always discriminating, take 
the place of the curt and often inarticulate remarks—for eloquence and clear 
enunciation are not always found amongst the many good qualities of the 
feeders of fat oxen—on the stock, which are prevalent on the first day. 

All, however, take great interest in the exhibition ; for all perceive, more 
or less directly or distinctly, that which forms the moral of the Show, viz, 
the good service British husbandry is doing in providing food of good quality 
for the nation. Observe how this is accomplished. Look at that magnificent 
Short-horn steer in class 9—Short-horn steers not exceeding three years old— 
exhibited by the Duke of Beaufort, which obtained the first price (£25) of 
his class, with a silver medal to the breeder. That animal is only two years 
nine months and two weeks old. He was fed by the Duke, but the breeder 
was Mr. Butler, a neighbouring farmer. Compare this steer with the two- 
year-olds of other countries, or even with those of this country which are 
kept roughly and ungenerously, and note what results may be produced by 
the care and good treatment of young animals. Look also at the second 
prize steer in the same class, that of Mr. Hulbert, of Cirencester, two years, 
eight months, and six days old ; at the third prize, the steer bred and fed by 
Mr. Langston, M.P., at Sarsden, in Oxfordshire, two years and ten months of 
age ; and at Mr. Richard Stratton’s white steer, also two years and ten months 
old, which is “ highly commended.” Take the oxen in Class 10—above three 
years old. Mr. Baker’s (of Cottesmore, Rutland) roan ox, which has obtained 
the first prize of his class, a silver medal for the breeder, and the gold medal 
as the best animal of all the ox and steer classes, is only three years and eight 
months old, and is a model for symmetry, cuality, and size. The other oxen 
of his class, though conquered, are not unworthy competitors, and few of 
them exceed four years of age. Doubtless there is much art in bringing out 
such cattle at such early ages. It is the art which assists and develops 
nature. An animal of pure blood is selected to train and mould for com- 
peting as a steer at the Smithfield Club Show, and the breeder, adopting 
nature’s own place, permits the calf to run with its dam till it is eight or 
nine months old. The dam is well fed, and the future prize steer soon learns 


| to feed on linseed oil-cake and other fattening provender, as well as on its 


mother’s milk, so that, by the time it is weaned, it can be maintained in the 
highest condition without milk. From that time to the day of its appearance 
in Baker-street, it is fed without stint on varied and most nutritious pro- 
vender ; its location is, perhaps, the large bay of an old barn ; it is curried 
and cleaned with all the assiduity bestowed on a race-horse ; and its slightest 
indication of disordered health is dealt with promptly and scientifically. All 
that skill, born of experience, can do to promote animal growth and develop- 
ment is dene. 

“Oh!” says some reader, “this can’t pay ; this is mere fancy farming!” 
Nothing of the sort. It is, undoubtedly carrying out a principle to its legi- 
timate conclusion, and may not give a profitable money return for the food 
and labour spent upon the prize competing ox, especially if it should miss the 
winning a prize afterall. But, with a few accidental exceptions, prize beasts are 
fed in the way of business advertisements by professional breeders. They show 
what can be done with animals of their herd ; they indicate where ordinary 
farmers and ordinary graziers—the men who supply directly the wants of the 
consuming publice—can find the stock capable of being bred and fed most 
profitably. Thus it is that prize competition pays the competitors ; and the 
visitor at Baker-street who exclaims against the waste of food in over-feeding 
the stock he contemplates, is greatly mistaken, for the prize beasts and cattle 


| shows constitute a part of the vast and complex machinery by which our 


meat-supplies have attained their present considerable, but scarcely sufficient 
magnitude. Nor do the Short-horn breeders stand alone in these efforts of 
self-interest and public utility. Devon steers and oxen under and over three 
years old, Devon heifers not exceeding four years of age and exceeding that 
age, and Hereford, Sussex, Norfolk, Sutfolk, Scotch, and Long-horned cattle, 
in corresponding classes, are all represented, and well represented, at the 
Smithfield Club. Nor are the specimens of these cattle shown far behind 
the Short-horns in correctness of form, maturity, and good quality. Perhaps, 
as an object of beauty, the graceful Devon heifer, with her light and truly 
thoroughbred-looking head, distances all competitors. She is the belie of the 
show. So, again, the Long-horns, plain as they look, and obsolete as they 
are becoming, are not without their admirers. We found a butcher standing 
by the Long-horns in Baker-street, anxiously inquiring who had the selling 
of them; for, as he communicated to us in confidence, he had for several 
years bought some of the Long-horns, and found that no other kind of stock 
paid him, as a butcher, so well, by reason of the immense quantity of internal 
fat they contained. The fifth, or butcher's quarter, is larger in this breed 
than in the more fashionable breeds. And this sufficiently accounts for the 


| farmers’ and graziers’ preference of the Short-horn, Devon, and Hereford. 


The ox which makes a large amount of internal fat is invariably a slow 
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feeder ; and though the butcher may prefer such an animal when fat to a 
more kindly-feeding beast, the farmer who has the two knows well 
enough that for every shilling which in this form goes into the butcher's 
pocket, two or three shillings have left his own, through the increase of time 
and food consumed by the slow-feeding beast in coming to maturity. 

The sheep in Baker-street are quite as remarkable for size, form, and early 
maturity as the cattle—Leicesters and Cotswolds of long-woolled, and Sussex, 
West-country, and Hampshire Downs, of short-woolled breeds, all show at 
twenty and twenty-one months old, such developments, such quantities and 
qualities of mutton, as must “excite the envy and admiration of the world.” 

Then there are the pigs ; who shall describe the competitors for the pig prizes ? 
They number in their ranks persons of every degree, from the Prince Consort 
to the little farmer and the miller. Besides His Royal Highness we fia the 
Countess of Chesterfield, Mr. Benyon, MP., Mz. Walter, M.P., Mr. E. 
Macnaghten, of the Indian Council, aid Mr. De la Rue, the great paper 
manufacturer, witn a great number of farmers and agricultural squires, 
feeding pigs for the Smithfield Club Show, and feeding them, in most 
instances, so fat that how the animals contrive to carry their fat and breathe 
must be a study for the physiologist. Yet here we have only exaggerated pork 
and bacon, indicating the breeds by means of which eatable pork and prime 
bacon may be most quickly and cneaply raised. No notice of the Smithfield Club 
Show would be complete without a reference to the agricultural implements, 
machinery, seeds, and roots which the galleries contain. These are in them- 
selves a study to the observant economist or politician, and form the source 
of most lively interest to agricultural and general visitors. The capital 
employed in manufacturing agricultural implements in this country is enor- 
mous, and it is increasing and will increase, for not only are our own and the 
Irish farmers yearly becoming larger buyers of such articles, but the export 
trade is every day assuming larger proportions. The opening of the trade with 
France is fully appreciated by our implement-makers, who are looking for 
large accessions of business from a French demand. 








TOWN AND TABLE TALK. 
(From our Pall Mall Correspondent.) 
THURSDAY EVENING, 

THE greatest anxicty fills the public mind, in the absence of the details of the 
late transactions under the walls of Pekin, and it is not surprising that vague and 
alarming rumours take the place of facts. This is one of the effects of the tele- 
graph, which necessarily conveys the news in a brief and very imperfect manner. 
But even so, the public would not like to be without it, such as it is. 

As usual, the city is the great source of alarming reports. It has been said 
even that Government were in possession of disagreeable news respecting the 
late prisoners in the hands of the Chinese. But I am able to inform you that 
such is not the case, and that the heads of the Government are at this moment 
awaiting the arrival of the mails with as much, or more anxiety than other 
people. 

The Calcutta Mail, which brings the Chinese letters, via Singapore, has not yet 
arrived in Marseilles, and as the journey from Marseilles to London takes from 
thirty to thirty-five hours, the accounts of what actually took place, up to October 
22nd, will not be read in London, fully before Saturday morning. As the time is 
so near when our anxieties will be relieved, it seems useless to speculate. Had 
some reinforcements been needed, they would have been sent from India, 
where the news of the attack upon Pekin, and the probability of being obliged to 
occupy that city and Tien-Tsin, would have been received long before it reached us. 

Every preparation, however, has been made to send out supplies and stores, 
and ammunition, and, if necessary, reinforcements. But our naval strength is 
very large in the Chinese waters, and will be able to render any necessary aid to 
the land forces. The French want all sorts of reinforcements much more than 
we do, and we believe are much worse prepared to send them in due time to such 
a distance. 

The letters therefore cannot come to hand before Saturday. Summonses have 
been issued for a Cabinet Council for Tuesday next, the 18th, which will give time 
for the consideration of the despatches, and for the arrival of those ministers who 
are out of town. 

There will be a Chapter of the Order of the Garter held at Windsor on Monday 
next, the 17th, for the purpose of the election of the Duke of Newcastle to the 
stall vacant by the death of the Duke of Richmond. Several of the Ministers 
will be in attendance. It is doubtful whether the Junior Knight, Lord Derby, 
will be able to attend. The new knight is introduced, on his election, by the 
two junior knights present, and Lord Derby, who has not attended since his 
election to the regular vacancy caused by the death of Earl de Grey, would, 
no doubt, be glad to assist in the high reward conferred upon the Duke of 
Newcastle. 

I am sorry to hear that the last attack of gout under which Lord Derby has 
suffered, has been more severe than usual, and the recovery has been much more 
slow. The apprehension of the disease, which is flying about, reaching the head, 
has caused much uneasiness to the many friends of the ex-Premier, and he has 
been compelled to refrain from business, or any pursuit of an exciting or haras- 
sing description. 

The rank of the British resident at St. Petersburg, as well as at Vienna, has 
been restored to its ancient position of Ambassador, and Lord Napier has found 
in Russia a fitting theatre for the diplomatic ability which he has displayed in so 
many other places—-at Naples, Constantinople, Washington, &c. Baron Brunow, 
too, resumes his old position of Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s which he 
was first appointed to fill at the period of the Syrian troubles, when M. Thiers 
was baffled by Lord Palmerston at the head of the diplomacy of Europe. 

There is evidently great significancy in these changes, or, rather, restorations 
of a more imposing union with the Northern Courts. Those Courts have been 
on their good behaviour of late, reforming at home, and interfering less in the 
affairs of other countries. 











It is manifestly not to the interest of Europe that a great central state like 
Austria should be destroyed or dismembered altogether, and we trust that wiser 
councils at home, and the good advice of her Allies, will be able to restore her 
to a more liberal policy than she has pursued for some time past, and to preserve 
her influence in Europe if wielded in a right direction. 

The Emperor of the French seems inclined not to be behind-hand in progres- 
sive reforms of the mode of government in France. Count Persigny has com- 
menced well with the press, and with the elections. We are Sorry to lose him 


from London, but his presence seems Be auely required in France to inaugurate 
the improvements, ¥;\uen* are certainly on the right side, although they deal 
‘yuu the @xecutive and administrative reforms in the constitution. The appoint- 
ment of Count Flahault to the London Embassy is due, we presume, more to his 
connection with Count de Morny than to any other assignable reason. He is an 
eminent and experienced man, with very high English connections; but he has 
been reckoned too much of an Orleanist, having served Louis Philippe in office, 
and been trusted by the family ever since their retirement from France. 

But it is to be presumed that the Emperor knows what he is about, and, 
amongst other things, must be anxious to conciliate as many of the adherents of 
the Orleans dynasty as possible. 

The ex-King still holds on at Gaeta, like grim death, and seems resolved to 
appear to yield to force, and to compel the Sardinians to the final attack by sea 
and land. He is likely to be gratified in his wishes, for Napoleon has taken away 
the interdict, and has informed Francis of Bourbon that the fleet of France was 
there to ensure a safe retreat, and not by any means to encourage a hopeless 
resistance, or to prolong a struggle between parties so soon to be united under 
one Government. 

The election at Southwark has gone decisively for Mr. Layard, which seemed 
evident from the retirement of Mr. Fawcett on Saturday last. I thonght from 


| the first that a political notability would defeat a merely local candidate. Mr. 
| Scovell appears to be a most respectable gentleman, but he was no match for the 


activity of his opponent, who is not over-scrupulous against those who stand in 
his way. Mr. Layard made good use of Mr. Scovell’s hesitation about the use of 
the lash, which is a theme not to be thrown away against a candidate for the 
suffrages of Barclay and Perkins’s draymen, 





THE GOUTY PHILOSOPHER.—No. XXIII. 
MR. WAGSTAFFE EXPLAINS WHY HE HATES UGLY PEOPLE. 

I Know that the general reader, and other foolish people, will accuse me 
of hard-heartedness, when I make the assertion, as I hereby do, that no 
human creature has a right to be ugly, and that it is not possible to love 
or even to respect an ugly person. If there be any opponent of this 
dogma, let him listen to what I have to say, before he proceed to denial. 
Perhaps I may be able to convince him, before I have done, that no one 
need be ugly unless he likes, and that ugliness is an offence, and not to be 
tolerated. 

In the first place it is clear that there is no such thing as an ugly mathematical 
figure, an ugly flower, an ugly tree, an ugly herb, an ugly mineral, or an ugly 
elementary substance. There cannot be an ugly square, an ugly circle, or an 
ugly triangle. These forms are always beautiful, and every one, who thinks, 
must admit that it is impossible they can ever be otherwise. In the same manner, 


| there cannot be an ugly tune, because, if it be a tune at all, it must conform 
_ to the laws of melody, and all conformity to law is beautiful in its degree. 








The vegetable world of herb, tree, and flower, is governed by the same rules. 
Oak, beech, cedar, elm, and poplar—rose, lily, violet, primrose, daisy 
blade of grass and sea-weed,—all these things are beautiful. As one star 
differs from another star in glory, so one flower, or one tree, may be more 
or less beautiful than some other in colour or in form, in scent or in fruit- 
fulness, or in some quality that commends itself to the senses of mankind ; 
but the essence of beauty is in them all 

But there are, as we can all see, if we use our eyes, many ugly 
men, ugly women, ugly children, ugly beasts, ugly birds, fishes, and 
insects. How is this? Simply that ugliness is not a physical arrange- 
ment, but a physical and moral disarrangement and contravention of 
Harmony and Law. A parallelograin or a circle is perfect, and therefore can- 
not be ugly. It cannot deviate from the laws of its nature, and has nothing 
in it that can offend a nature different from its own. Thus I may define 
ugliness to be a deviation from law in general, and from the especial moral 
nature of him who beholds it. To a hyena a hyena may not be ugly, 
because it may not outrage the senses of other hyenas, or break any law im- 
planted in the nature of those animals ; but to a man a hyena is an intensely 
ugly creature ;—not on account of its shape, but on account of its ferocity, 
gluttony, and untameability, and of that hideous laughter, too like and too 
unlike that of a man to be pleasant when proceedirg from a beast. A cow 
or a horse is not ugly, for it ministers to the uses of men without offend- 
ing any of their senses ; while a pig on a dunghill is to some extent ugly 
because, though it ministers to man’s uses, it offends his sense of proportion 
by its obesity, but still more his love of cleanliness by its filthiness. In 
like manner a bug is much uglier than a pig, because it not only ministers 
to no use, but offends the sense of smell as well as that of sight, and suggests 
a disgusting impurity. 

As man’s life is three-fold, it is three times more easy for him to be ugly, 
than it is for an individual of a lower species, whose life is (I cannot say 
unifold but) uniform. Three several orders and degrees of beauty unite in 
man and woman—the physical, the moral, and the intellectual. Trees, 
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flowers, grasses, land-weeds, and sea weeds enjoy only the life physical, and 
cannot therefore be ugly. And here a new definition of ugliness seems to 
loom upon the mind and vision of the inquirer, and to link it in some way 
with a stomach ; for nothing that does not eat, is or can be ugly, unless it 
be a pictorial or other representation of something that does. Another 
exception may be taken as regards architectural erections, which offend the 
ian. <f Hroportion,—or seem to offend those of gravitation. 

Beasts, and all the jowe7 “er of animated beings, have the life physical, 
and a portion, however infinitesimal, of the ute nic72!; aud may be ugly in their 
relations towards men, if their moral life, as seen from man’s point os YAW, 
be bad, and impair the melody and the harmony of the physical nature. 

A snarling, snapping, cantankerous dog cannot be beautiful, whatever his 
conformation of snout and ears, loins and tail, haunches and legs, but is, 
out of the very necessity of his savageness, an ugly dog. Nothing can make 
him beautifal, but cheerfulness, docility, and good conduct toward dogs and 
men. Without these he is little better than a wolf, and just about as ugly. 

Men or women, whatever their physical deformities may be, cannot be 
utterly ugly, except from moral and intellectual causes. And this brings me 
to my starting-point ; that neither man nor woman has any right to be ugly, 
and that if either be so, it is his or her fault, misdemeanor, or crime ; and 
that being ugly, they cannot expect the love of their fellow-creatures. No 
man can love an ugly woman; no woman can love an ugly man; and if 

fathers and mothers can love an ugly child, it is a very sore struggle, and 
may be duty after all, and not love. 

To have lost one’s nose or eye, to squint, or to have a hunch-back, are 
certainly misfortunes, deteriorations of the beauty of the human form, and 
impairments of its high ideal ; but if all these calamities were centred in one 
unhappy person, they would not make him positively ugly, if he were wise, 
witty, amiable, benevolent, just, and generous, and passed his life in deeds 
of kindness and charity. 

Milton has not endowed his sublime fiend with the horns, dragon’s tail, 
and other vulgar uglinesses of popular superstition. He was too great a 
poet and philosopher to fall into such error. The physical beauty of his Satan 
was originally as great as that of the Angels who had not fallen, in all 
outward attributes ; but the hideousness was in the Mind, and the Mind 
moulded the body to its own character; and Satan, though he was, as 
Sidney Smith said, “a fine fellow” in one sense, was terribly ugly in 
another ; sublimely horrible, and infinitely more fearful to think of than 
the grotesque compound of Satyr and Dragon whom we owe to the 
exuberant fancy and bad taste of the monks of the middle ages. 

A truly ugly person may originally have had a well-developed nose and 
regular features ; he may be six feet high, and shapely as the Apollo Belvedere, 
but the evil spirit that is in him has set the indescribable but palpable seal 
of a bad mind upon all his physical lineaments. He bears the brand of 
criminality upon his forehead as Cain did, and carries a mark of the divine 
displeasure stamped upon his face, shaded in his aspect, toned in his voice, 
telegraphed into his looks and gestures. By these means he is pointed out 
to his fellow-creatures as one who has sinned against the moral government 
of the universe, so that all who see him may know him, and take warning 
by his punishment. All that is morally good is physically beautiful. All 
that is morally bad is physically ugly ; ergo, every man and woman may 
be beautiful if they like, and no man or woman has a right to be ugly.— 
().E.D. 

Take the case of my excellent friend Mr. Towers. Look at his nose, and his 
nose only—at that nose, rubicund and Bardolphian, out of all proportion with 
any ordinary face ; a nose pimpled and freckled, bearing blossoms like a tree, 
and of the colour of the peony, and judge him by that only and you shall, at a 
casual glance pronounce him ugly. But Mr. Towers is not ugly. The 
physical deformity is, no doubt, obvious enough, and sugvests ugliness to the 
passer-by. But hear him talk. Listen to his wit. Let him unlock in your 
presence the abundant stores of his learning. See him take a brick of 
wisdom here and another there. See him ransack all the brick-kilns of the 
ancients and the moderns, and watch the house of Fancy or of Learning that 
he will build with them. Go with him into private life and see what a 
joyous companion he is, what a good friend he is, what a good husband he is, 
what a kind father he is, what a pure-minded citizen he is, and in the light 
of his moral and intellectual excellence, you will look at his ugly nose 
und admit that the face is beautiful, ay, that the nose itself is more 
beautiful than many a nose that Phidias or Praxiteles delighted to model, 
but which belonged to a countenance that was not impermeated with and 
moulded by these noble qualities, 

Take Trimmies, another man I know, and look at him as he walks along 
the street—emall, spare, and with a hunchback; and at the first glance you 
shall call him ugly. But you will be in error if you do. Physically 
he may seem to be ugly, but his mind is a melody and a harmony. He 
is a logician who could argue with Euclid. He sees davlicht in the 
darkest corners of disputation with a mental eye, over which there is no film 
or darkness. He talks with eloquent tongue, and neither woman nor man 
can resist the fascination of his company. How can such a person be called 
ugly ! In spite of his small stature and his hunch, Trimmles is handsomer 
than silly Captain Fitz-Mortimer of the Rifles, who has a straizht back, a 
Kioman nose, and a beard that Methusaleh might envy. 

Then take the case of Theodosia Perkins—fresh, fair, tw enty-three,’ and 
passably rich. She has a face and a form that a sculptor might love to 











imitate. But she is pert—she flirts—she has a bad opinion of her own sex 
and of the other—she has no education of the heart or of the mind—she has 
no taste for colour, for tune, for propriety ; she is “ fast "—she is “loud” 
she is eaten up with vanity and conceit, and thinks herself the very cream 
and quintessence of the world. In one word, she is ugly in spite of her face 
and form. To look at her is sufficient to know that she will find n6 one to 
marry her, except for her money ; and to prophesy that after she is married 
her husband will detest her. 

Take also the case of young Master Wigram. He was born a pretty 
child, and might have grown up to be a beautiful boy ; but he is intensely 
ugly. He has been humoured and fondled without reason one day, and 
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punished without reason the next; he has been indulged in all his caprices 
in the morning, and denied his just aud natural requirements in the evening. 
He has been coaxed and petted, coerced and punished, equally without jus- 
tification ; and the result is that he is the plague of every one who comes 
near him. He is built up of evil passion. There is not a good thing about 
him. He is a slave one minute, and a tyrant the next ; niggardly and extra- 
ragant, clement and cruel. Though but fifteen years of age, he is ugly in 
the extreme, because he has not a single moral or intellectual quality to keep 
his physical qualities in good countenance. 

It comes to this,—that whatever physical nature may have done, or may 
have neglected to do for us, the power of being beautiful remains with our- 
selves. There are moral appliances that are better than physical rouges and 
pomades to make man or woman lovely and lovable. It is mind that creates 
face ; and that makes little David, strong in the Lord’s grace, handsomer 
than great Goliath, who is only strong in the Devil’s favour. 

And the superiority of this kind of beauty over all others is this, that the 
older we grow the more beautiful we may become. “ There is one beauty of 
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| the stars, and another of the moon.” There is one beauty of youth, another 


of maturity, and another of old age. Excellent are they all ; but from its 
completeness as well as from its rarity, the beauty of old age is the divinest 
of the three—crown and completion of all the rest. Youth is beautiful for 
its physical, maturity for its physical and moral, but old age is the happy 
union of the physical, the moral, and the intellectual qualities, that generally 
command love, respect, and homage. I know an old woman, of seventy- 
three years of age, of a beauty as much superior to that of seventeen 
as that of snowy Mont Blane to verdant Primrose Hill. Lovely are the 
snow-white locks, neatly parted over her serene forehead ; lovely are the 
accents of her soft voice, that speaks loving-kindness to all the world ; lovely 
is the smile that starts from her eyes, courses to her lips, and lights up all 
her countenance, when she fondles a child, or gives counsel of wisdom to 
young man or maid ; lovely is she even in her mild reproof of a wrong-doer ; 
—so mild and gentle—so more than half-divine—that he or she who relapses 
afterwards into wickedness, is reckless and hardened indeed. 

I dislike ugly people. I said so at first. I sayso now. No one hasa 
right to be ugly ; and if men and women choose to be ugly, it is their own 
fault, and they must pay the penalty. 








SCOTCH SALMON-FISHERIES. 


In the House of Lords, on the 3rd of May last, it was resolved that a 
select Committee be appointed to inquire into the salmon-fishings on the 
sea-coasts and in rivers and estuaries in Scotland. On the 15th of May the 
committee commenced its functions ; and on a careful perusal of all the evidence 
which was brought before it, we have no hesitation in stating, that the 
inquiry was fully justified, and that a vast amount of valuable and important 
information has been elicited, as to the present deteriorated condition of the 
Scotch salmon fisheries. The causes of the change have been ascertained, 
and the remedies for the same are suggested. The Committee terminated its 
labours on the 29th of June. The best and fairest course for the investiga- 
tion of the truth was pursued by the examination of numerous witnesses 
on either side of the questions which were under discussion ; as many were 
in favour of a continuance of cruives, bag-nets, and other fixed engines ; 
whereas others were so strongly opposed to their use as to contend that their 
entire abolition was expedient. It is interesting to find, by a reference to 
the old statutes as far back as the year 1318, that the salmon was then an 
object of regard and care in the eye of the Legislature. There were regula- 
tions as to the time and season of capturing this valuable fish, restrictions 
as to the size of the meshes of the nets to be used, so that the “ Salmunculi, 
vel Smolti” should not be impeded in +ir passage to the sea from the river. 
Forty days’ imprisonment and a fine were inflicted on conviction of a violation 
of the law. With regard to the close time in the statute of Robert I. 
there was the following clause: “Et defendit dominus Rex, ne presumat 
piscari, ad salmones vel salmunculos, temporibus prohibitis super antiquam 
peenam ;” and in the 34th section of a statute of James IL., 1457, there is the 
following passage: “That na man in smolt time set veschelles, creilles, 
weires, or any other engyne, to lat the smoltes to pass to the sea under the 
paine of £10 to the king; and that the schireffe of the land destroy them 
that are maid.” 

In fact, from the earliest times down to the commencement of the present 
century, salmon have been properly cared for and duly attended to; it is 
only within the last fifty years that the wholesale destruction of them has 
been brought fully into play, so as almost to threaten their annihilation. 
There were fixed engines undoubtedly in former days in estuaries and at the 
mouths of rivers, but to a limited extent ; they did not entirely occupy the 
channel leading to the mouths of the rivers. The greediness and rapacity 
which induce those who either legally possess, or illegally usurp, the right of 
fishing on the sea-coast in the present day, to extend their bag-nets to one 
mile in length, so as to monopolize all the fish to themselves, were unknown 
to less civilized times, and were reserved for these days of progress ; in fact, 
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the extent to which salmon are now destroyed on the sea-coast, and in the 


estuaries by stake-nets and bag-nets, and by cruives, is so great that one’s 
surprise entirely ceases as to the sad and alarming decrease of salmon, one’s 
only real surprise being that this valuable fish exists at all. By the evidence 
of numerous competent witnessess it was clearly shown that, for several years 
past, there had been a competition in the art of destruction, which, if allowed 
to continue, would very shortly work its own cure, indeed, in some instances 
it has already done so, as stake and bag-nets in some localities have ceased 
to pay, there being no fish, and consequently are removed. In all instances 
where fixed engines have been brought into play, salmon have decreased to 
an alarming extent ; and in every case where they have been abandoned, the 
breed of fish has gradually increased and improved. 

Mr. W. J. Ffennell, Commissioner of Fisheries in Ireland, stated in evi- 
dence, that after the introduction of stake and bag-nets into the rivers of that 
country, the breed of salmon was so seriously injured and reduced that 
hundreds of poor persons who had previously obtained a living by what is 
called net and cott fishing were thrown out of employment, the consequence 
of which was a most serious riot and conflict ; the persons who introduced 
this unfair and illegal mode of fishing were Scotchmen. The Irish, with that 
impulsive vindication of their own native rights which but too frequently 
characterizes their conduct, took the law into their own hands and demolished 
these destructive implements, fatal equally to the breed of salmon and to 


their legitimate employment ; but we give the words of Mr. Ffennell himself | 


as they occurred in his evidence before the committee. Previously to the 
passing of the Act of 1842, some twenty or twenty-two years before, persons 
trom Scotland came for the first time into Ireland and erected stake-weirs in 
the estuaries and bag-nets on the coast. 
salmon at first in some of those places, and the lower classes of people who 
had rights to fish upon their common-law right, as well as those who held 
river-fishings, very soon began to feel the effect of the Scotch stake-weirs and 
bag-nets outside. In some parts of Ireland—in Waterford, on the Shannon, 
and in Donegal about Ballyshannon, there were great conflicts, more especially 
near Waterford. The people rose in immense numbers, and prostrated the 
weirs by violence. There were lives lost on two occasions in the Waterford 
estuary, and the peace of the country was so much disturbed, that the 
executive government felt called upon to take the matter up, and having 
inquired into the law of the case, they found that those fisheries were illegal 
in Ireland. The owners of them were indicted criminally, and in many cases 
convictions were obtained ; and there were prostrations of the weirs under 
those convictions. Still the capture of salmon was too tempting a thing, and 
notwithstanding a man was convicted, the weirs soon appeared up again in 
another man’s name. They selected paupers, and this state of confusion 
went on until 1842, Before they were put down, particularly in the Water- 
ford estuary, they nearly annihilated the salmon. ‘There were, perhaps, 2,000 
persons engaged in what is called cott-net fishing. It is all common fishery 
there, as in most of the estuaries in the south of Ireland, there being no 
private right whatsoever. 

These men were entirely thrown out of employment, and became excessively 
violent. I recollect myself in those days, before the weirs were prostrated, 
and after they had got up to a certain extent, for three or four consecutive 
years, we never got a good fish during the whole of the season. 

We think it would be difficult to produce a stronger case in behalf of the 
necessity of legislation. The breed of salmon was almost annihilated, but 
fortunately, at this crisis, the legislature interposed, salutary restrictions were 
introduced, and the rivers of Ireland have, to a very great extent, recovered 
their former excellence. As the law now stands, no weir can be erected 
except where the channel, at low water of spring tides, is over three quarters 
of a mile wide, and no stake-weir can be erected beyond low-water mark ; 
and no weir can be erected within one mile seaward or inwards of the mouth 
of a river; so that, with these restrictions, although plenty of fish are cap- 
tured, still the passage is not entirely obstructed, and sufficient numbers can 
pass to afford a fair supply to all parts of the river. The mouths of the 
rivers and the estuaries, in case of any dispute, are defined by the Fishery 
Commissioners. We trust most sincerely, that the legislature will, next 
session, introduce some restrictive and equally salutary measures, relatively 
to the Scotch salmon fisheries, for indeed they stand in much need of them ; 
the breed of salmon has been, year by year, decreasing, and will soon be 
reduced to the most hopeless condition, if the rapacity of the owners of fixed 
engines on the sea-shores and in the estuaries contiguous to the salmon rivers 
in Scotland be not restrained. Some of the finest rivers in Scotland, ex- 
tending for miles, which formerly abounded with salmon, are now worthless, 
entirely owing to over-fishing on the part of the owners of stake-nets and bag- 
nets, and other fixed engines. 

When grants were made by the Crown of salmon-fisheries on the coast and 
in the estuaries, it was never contemplated that fixed engines should be em- 
ployed to such an extent as would prevent salmon ascending the rivers ; it 
is equally opposed to common sense and to the principles of equity, that the 
privileges of any one class should be exerted to the injury of the commu- 
nity at large; and this is the case at the present time with these monopolists, 
as has been proved by the evidence of competent witnesses. Mr. Alexander 
Jopp, an advocate at Aberdeen, stated that he had been for thirty-five years 
connected with salmon-fisheries, and that it was matter not of opinion but of 
fact, that the amount of salmon in the rivers Dee and Don had sensibly de- 
creased of late years, which he proved by the decreased number of boxes of 
salmon sent up to London within the last few years, each of these boxes con- 
taining 1121bs. In the year 1835, 42,330 boxes were sent to London from 
Aberdeen ; and in the year 1859 only 15,823; in some of the intermediate 
years the quantity has been larger, but during the last twenty-six years there 
has been a gradual and very serious falling off, attributed by this and other 
witnesses to over-fishing with fixed implements. No one will, we should 
think, contend for one moment that this unsatisfactory state of things should 
be allowed to continue; and that the interests of the public at large should 
be sacrificed for the benefit of a few unscrupulous and greedy individuals. 
Our forefathers protected this noble and useful fish, and why should we be 
guiltv of neglect. We are persuaded, if all fixed engines were abolished, 
fair fishing only resorted to, and every suitable protection afforded to the 
spawning fish, that salmon would be so abundant, that it would become food 
for the many at a very low price. The witness above alluded to, gave his 
opinion most decidedly that it would be expedient and advisable to abolish 


They caught immense numbers of | 


the right to use fixed engines. As salmon are supposed to produce from 
20,000 to 60,000 ova, it may be easily supposed how wonderfully they would 
increase under a proper system of protection ; but that they are not protected 
is a well-known and admitted fact ; and that such is the case is unfortunately 
because the proprietors of those parts of the rivers in whith salmon breed 
have no interest in their increase. 

It would almost seem to involve a contradiction in terms as well as in 
reality in stating that those in whose waters the salmon breed have no 
interest in their increase, but the fact admits of an easy explanation ; at 
the time when salmon instinctively ascend the rivers from the sea to deposit 
their ova, the close time has commenced, consequently the spawning fish 
have no difficulty in reaching the upper parts of the river, where they are 
desirous of depositing their spawn, all the crnives, bag-nets, and stake-nets 
being removed, and a free passage being open to the fish ; but at the end 
of the close time, which is the Ist of February, all the fixed engines are 
replaced, so that the young salmon or grilse of the former year, and the old 
fish of the last year, who have all been down to the sea to undergo that 
cleansing process ordained by nature, and who are desirous of returning to 
their native waters, and would if they were not obstructed in their progress, 
gradually ascend to the upper parts of the river, even to its extreme end, are 
intercepted on the sea-coast and in the estuaries, so that those who have 
bred them do not see a single fish at the time when they are in good con- 
dition and really worth having, and very naturally complain of the injustice 
which is done them by these wholesale destroyers, and decline preserving for 
them. 

From all we can learn, we are disposed to believe, that in many rivers 
more injury results to the breed of salmon from the indisposition on the part 
of the upper proprietors to preserve the spawning fish, than by the over- 
fishing on the part of the proprietors of the stake and bag-nets ; but it 
‘annot be expected that the upper proprietors should become zealous pre- 
servers, when they receive such illiberal and unjust treatment from the 
proprietors of the stake and bag-nets. 

The only remedy, as suggested by numerous competent witnesses who 
appeared before the committee, for the present continuous decrease of salinon, 
is the entire abolition of all stake-nets, bag-nets, cruives, and other fixed 
engines, and a return to the old method of fishing by net and coble. To 
those who are desirous of being fully acquainted with all the bearings of this 
most interesting subject, we should recommend the careful perusal of the 
report from the select committee of the House of Lords. If the obstructions 
on the sea-coast and at the mouths of the rivers were all removed, all pro- 
prietors of the salmon rivers would have an interest in preserving, as each 
would get his legitimate share ; and we verily believe that under so fair and 
equitable a system, that the breed of fish would increase to such an ext at, 
that the present monopolizers would, in a few years, by fair and legitimate 
fishing by net and coble, capture a very much larger amount of fish than they 
have hitherto taken by either bag-nets, stake-nets, or cruives. The existence 
of these fixed engines are an injustice to the Ly seat of the rivers, and an 
injury to the public at large, we therefore trust they may be abolished by the 
legislature, when Parliament next meets. 





THE FRENCH IN LONDON. 

Panis has its English quarter, where lodgings are dear, where something 
that passes for English is spoken in every shop, and where ritons who 
decline to eat of the dainties of the Palais Royal, obtain very tame imita- 
tions of a London dinner. This quarter is round about the Madeleine. It 
stretches, also, up the Champs Elysees, and takes unto itself the brilliant 
tue de Rivoli. . a 

The French quarter of London has none of the advantages of the English 
quarter of Paris. Our Paris is the most brilliant part of the capital ; whereas 
French London is the very gloomiest quarter of the metropolis. Bounded 
on the north by Oxford-street, on the south by Leicester-square, on the 
east by Seven Dials, and on the west by Windmill-street, the quarter of 
our capital in possession of our gallant allies includes the dingiest streets, 
the darkest houses, the blackest mud, and the dirtiest end noisiest gangs of 
street children, within the sound of Bow bell. It is the abandoned quarter, 
where nobles and princes once lived ; where the “ pouting palaces” of the 
quarrelling princes of Wales stood. Great names turn up at every corner of 
the dusky streets ;—of faded, wo-befallen mansions. There are the blurred 
traces of Sir James Thornhill’s pencil upon a staircase in Dean-street. Stroll- 
ing along Wardour-street, amid dusky relics of bygone centuries, fashioned 
yesterday (so many solid lies, carved to cozen the credulous), we naturally 
vlance at the damp wall of St. Anne’s graveyard, and would fain look over it, 
to see where the dust of Hazlitt is mingled with mother earth. In Greek- 
street Sir Thomas Lawrence lived ; and some seventy years ago, up two pair 
of stairs, in a Frith-street house, Mrs. Inchbald was busy enough over her 
“Simple Story.” In Leicester-square dwelt the great Frenchman Colbert, 
where his countrymen now lounge and smoke the day through—hard by 
where treason to the French “ powers that be” was hatched not long since. 
Where the steam of the Sabloniére Hotel now offends the nostrils, Hogarth 
painted ; and next to him John Hunter wrought at his famous collection. 
Hence we might cast a stone upon the site of Sir Isaac Newton 8 house in 
St. Martin’s-street. In this same dingy thoroughfare Miss Burney wrote 
“ Evelina.” Old Sir Joshua’s spectacles glance before us as we pass along 
the western side of Leicester-square, to take a nearer view of the strange 
folk and the aged splendour of Soho. Every man hereabouts is bearded, or 
en mouchard, with greased moustache and imperial. Trowsers fitting tightly 
to the legs, coats terribly pulled in at the waist and generally bottle-green 
in colour), and little hats with pointed brim, curling crisply at the sides, 
announce,” as our neighbours have it, the nation to which the quarter 
belongs. Every inhabitant has a cigar ora toothpick in his mouth ; and 
a few very rusty Gauls lounge against doorways, pipe in mouth, wondering 
when the political condition of their native country will permit them to 
return to it. These must be but sorry customers to the most modest trader ; 
e ‘re are dealers who court them. 
. aatecGaie ie “Calmer de Paris,” in a long low dark shop ; before 
the curtain of which lie a few shaving-brushes, cakes of soap, and cire-de- 
moustache. There is evidently a great demand for cire in this neighbourhood. 
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It is possibl anne to start, upon a sad day of very cheap living, with — 


the moustache crisp and curling. Our coiffeur is a married man; and as we 


examine his pay Birger we read the story of the struggle that is going on | 


within, to keep body and soul together. Madame has bravely determined to 
do her best to swell monsieur’s slender revenue, by making baby caps and 
collars, and here they lie amid the shabby shaving materials. Opposite is a 
Boulangerie Francaise, where the refugee may remind himself of his native 
faubourg, by glancing at the long spare loaves. Of course there is a Phar- 
mace Francarse at hand, and a money-changer’s parlour, and a French read- 
ing-room, where the little yellow volumes of the Librairie Nouvelle are let out 
for halfpence ; and a savoury charcutier’s. There are cafés also ; or our foreign 
friends would be in despair. The Café des Arts is shut up in Dean-street, and 
has “ To let” upon its windows: but we suspect that its failure is due, not toa 
lack of café patrons, but to the recent establishment of a great restaurant, with 
fifteen billiard-tables and unlimited games of dominoes. The French commer- 
cial traveller ; the French circus-rider, in his remarkably broad imitation of 
an English stable-mind ; the letter-contributor to the Cing Centimes, who has 
come (in a fluffy white hat) into our midst, to learn all about us in eight days, 
at the fixed cost of £5 ;—these representatives of proud Gaul, being accustomed 
to gold and glass in their great cafés at home, have declined to be satisfied 
with the shabby little Dean-street shop. The hotels in the by-streets of 
Leicester-square have taken great names and great airs, combined with strict 
economy. They have table Chétes in imitation of Paris, where a curious 
visitor may find himself, any day, in the most strangely mixed company, 
before the strangest viands. On your right is a dapper, pert, playful, young 
French lady, who will talk freely with you. Her husband is a very fat old 
gentleman opposite, who has tucked his napkin into his cravat, and delicately 
turned his wristbands back—meaning, it appears to us, to convey to the 
landlord, by these preparations, his determination to have the full value of 
the eighteenpence he has paid for his dinner. The room is a long, narrow, 
gaudy apartment, that looks stale after the steam of 30,000 dinners. <A 
general flavour of cabbage-soup pervades the establishment,! with here and 
there a gust of garlic. The hats upon the pegs in the salle-d-manger are a 
study, to which we humbly direct the attention of Messrs. Lincoln and 
Bennett. Everywhere there is looking-glass, and in every glass there is 
the reflection of a dark gentleman, with closely-croppéd hair, bushy 
beard, with cigar or toothpick between his lips. There is a vast consumption 
of coffee in a back room, where the tinkling of billiard-balls may be heard 
from morn to dewy eve; and where gay old fellows of sixty may be seen 
gleaming joyfully over an accomplished cannon. Very strong political 
opinions float about the little marble coffee-tables ; and comparisons that 
would be very odious to English ears, are made between gay Paris and triste 
London. But we are in the fashionable hotel of the French quarter, where 
the riband of the Legion is sported, and where even countesses and marchio- 
nesses descend. 

To the hotels of Leicester-square with names as sounding as The Two 
Hemispheres, or The Great Solar System, the Paris concoctors of eight days 
in London, consign their tourists. There is an interpreter and guide at hand 
to drag the eight-day traveller through the Tower, the Abbey, and Madame 
Tassaud’s wax-works. The tourist is, in fact, an eight-day clock, wound up 
on the Boulevards for £5, to run to London and back, in a week and a day. 
He must be at breakfast to the minute, he must remain a calculated and fixed 
time in every exhibition, and his appetite for dinner must be at its height at 
a given moment. He has brought himself into slavery for eight days ; and 
he must endure it, with Leicester-square for its chief scene. 

But he is a prince, a grandee, a haughty sybarite and aristocrat, beside 
the pale, sallow faces, the neglected beards, the indescribably seedy habili- 
ments, the almost ostentatious haggurdness, of the dismal gentlemen who may 
be seen crawling, shuffling, or darting into little steaming restaurants of the 
French quarter; where a countryman carries on, on the most miserable and 
depressing scale, the diner « la carte, of a Véry or a Philippe. Just as at the 
Californie of the Barritre Mont Parnasse of Paris, the chiffonier and all other 
developments of Parisian poverty, imitate, upon greasy deal boards, and in a 
vast cellar, the dinners of the Well-to-do, and take their halfpenny cup of 
coffee, and their halfpenny chasse café ; so the decayed refugee, or the unfor- 
tunate Frenchman who is doomed to Soho, laps his threepenny dishes with 
panes names, in the French quarter of London. He does not betake 
iimself to the English coffee and chop-house ; he refuses to adapt his palate 
to the British kitchen. He must have his soup, and his entrée, and his 
dessert—let them be of the stalest and greasiest. 

French Soho lodgings have a French veneer upon them. The economy of 
beds in alcoves is understood. Even a fierce economy prevails in some houses 

to which we could point. Here long rooms are parted off into boxes, much 
in the fashion of a Fleet-street tavern dining-room. Each box is a lodger’s 
bedroom. Below, there is a large common room, with a row of cupboards in 
it—a cupboard to each lodger, wherein he keeps his slender store of food, 
which he cooks at his pleasure, and to his taste. The weekly payment for 
accommodation of this rough description is moderated to the capacity of the 
poor Frenchman’s purse. To escape from a home like this, he would willingly 
spend his evenings in imitations of the darling cafés of adored Paris, even 
much less attractive than those at his command, within the quarter of London 
which he has appropriated to himself. Time was, we doubt not, when the 
little Café des Arts was a Paradise to him. But now, on evenings when he 
can afford to devote sixpence to his soirée, or a shilling to his dinner, he has 
at his command a great establishment, brilliantly lighted, resplendent with 
looking-glass, gay with the plashing of water from a fountain of. brilliantly- 
ainted zinc flowers, and crammed with all varieties of his compatriots. 

here is a dame de comptoir, to whom he may touch his hat ; absinthe is to 
be had before dinner ; great damp serricttes, like those so indissolubly asso- 
ciated with second-rate Paris restaurants, are at hand for him. He can dine 
for about a shilling ; he can have his hors Tanuvr : his soup is threepence 
and no more ; his entrée sixpence, his vegetables threepence. French waiters, 
in their long white aprons and neat jackets, are flitting about him. The de- 
lightful rattle of his native language charms his ears. Then, here are fifteen 
billiard-tables ! It is true that the great cage of the nineteenth century. on | 
the Boulevard Sebastopol, in Paris, is said to have a hundred billiard-tables - 
but fifteen tables are something to begin with. Here are the red velvet 
seats, and the square iron and marble tables, the thick whit: coffee-cups, the * 
dlominoes and the cut cards for reckoning ; and, above all, the poodles, Spitzes, 


ty 


and indiscribably ugly combinations of the canine race,—which make a 
Parisian café the Frenchman's realm of deligkt. The rattle of the 
dominoes is like hail upon a broad skylight ; the hissing, by which the cus- 
tomers attract the attention of the waiters, is fierce and incessant ; the violent 
gesticulations of some of the groups of talkers suggest apoplexy to the 
calmer sons of Albion. A tall, gaunt, dark figure moves stealthily and silently 
about the tables, and, with a sad whisper, offers the Journal pour Tous (a 
penny journal) for threepence. Remonstrate with him, and he will glide 
silently and disdainfully away. Outside, this curious bit of Paris dropped 
into London is an ordinary house, in a narrow street, with poor, ra ittle 
children staring down the bright passage through their dirt, and dreaming 
that it leads to a fairy palace! Enjfin, London must be triste to our neigh- 
bours, seeing that nine-tenths of the Frenchmen who honour our metropolis 
with a visit, resort to the by-ways and gloomy hotels and boarding-houses 
of this quarter, which they have taken unto themselves. London would 
indeed be triste, were it a vast Soho! 








MODERN ENGLISH WOMEN.—No. IL. 
THE FAST YOUNG LADY. 


Sne is pretty ; generally she is goodnatured ; almost always she is gene- 
rous ; sometimes, but very rarely, she is intrinsically pure-minded : but for 
the most part she thinks unselfishness and innocence the last resolves of 
“ muffishness,” and draws jack-boots over her purity to go the better through 
the mud. She is ashamed of her sex, and does her best to rid herself of its 
burdens. 'Womanly work she despises ; a needle is the badge of her degra- 
dation, an infant the cross to which her sex is bound ; she is always wishing 
for the power of transformation, and loudly proclaims her envy and admira- 
tion of men. However, she manages to do without their faculties, and makes 
herself tolerably comfortable under the compromise. Indeed, she sees no 
difference between herself and her brothers, save that they, poor worms, have 
to toil at offices and attend at morning drill, while she, the eldiese butterfly, 
dispenses with work as well as duty, and takes her nectar of life, like her 
chasse café—neat. Work is her sole stumbling-block to the perfect imitation 
of man’s estate ; the only sour drop which she can find in his rich portion. 
His amusements, his slang, his habits, his vulgarity, she finds altogether 
to her taste ; but his work she counts a bore, and would incontinently “ cut” 
if she were in his place. She knows of no religiousness in duty ; her creed 
is the divine institution of “larking”—“lots of fun” ready made to her 
hand, and immunity from “coming to grief” under any form whatsoever, 
constitute her idea of Divine protection ; an endless supply of “jolly young 
he-cousins,” with an infinite succession of excitement, her idea of the Mil- 
lenium: but the Millenium is a slow subject, and as slowness is the one unpar- 
donable crime on the fast young lady’s statute-book, she does not trouble 
herself much about the matter. For the rest, she goes to church because 
every one goes, and it is sometimes good fun, according to the bonnets and 
the congregation ; and she gives a kind of lazy assent to certain historical 
facts, chiefly because she does not care to inquire for herself, and the subject 
is too dry for her handling ; but she has no more real religion, properly so 
called, than her favourite Skye, and holds every one to be a “ precious spoon” 
whose thoughts strike deeper or soar higher than her own. 

Dressy as a race, with varieties of style sufficiently discursive in the 
individuals, nowhere are there such friends to trade as these young gentle- 
women. For them are manufactured all the “loud” patterns, all the flashy 
ornaments, the excessive fashions, the trashy imitations, the brass, and 
bugles, and large glass beads, with which they and the African savages 
delight to adorn themselves. The fast young lady has no perception of 
fitness in dress, or of truth in material. She would wear a ball-dress at 
church, or a riding-habit at a dinner-party if the fancy took her, and she 
believed she would make a sensation ; and, failing the real, she takes quite 
kindly to the mock, in all articles of attire whatsoever. False lace, broad, of 
bold patterns, and in great profusion ; false jewellery, with a decided leaning 
to the more brilliant kinds of stone ; false hair in impossible coronets and 
deformed rolls, lackered brass to imitate gold, or silvered tin to make believe 
for silver ; black glass cut to imitate jet ; and every fabric made to look like 
something else, as if ashamed of what it is,—these are the points of toilet 
which she parades with as much pride as the duchess parades her family 

diamonds, or the countess her family plate. Give the fast young lady a 
flaring colour and an extravagant pattern, and she is in the seventh heaven 
of satisfaction. I have known some of them wear blue, and violet, and 
yellow and rose all in a mingled heap together, and think themselves “stun- 
ning fine,” as they said with an air, dashing out the raindrops from their 
tinted feathers. No one can see the fast young lady without being distinctly 
aware of her presence, and nothing delights her so much as to see people turn 
round and stare at her as they pass, or to hear them comment on her appear- 
ance in the streets. This is generally her daily triumph; for she counts 
even the dirty little boys as victories, and revels in the compliments 
of the omnibus-men. Her petticoats are always preternatural in summer ; 
they are of needlework with the “ peepholes,” as Punch calls them, of extra 
size and extra transparency—what women call “very handsome ;” in winter 
they are of scarlet, the fiercest shade to be bought, with flaming stockings 
to correspond, and boots with heels a a of inches high. 

If it is the fashion to wear the gown full down to the ancle, the fast young 
lady supplements a train, which she trails after her in the mud with the air 











of a dragyled-tail peacock ; if it is the fashion to wear the gown clear off the 
ancle, the fast young lady hoists hers to the middle of the leg, and makes 
Miss Fuzbuz regret the costume of the Fatimas and the Bloomers. She 


' must be in extremes, whichever way the needle points ; and if it is only in 
| the adoption of a colour, she is sure to exaggerate and to be guilty of bad 


taste. For her those monstrous frameworks of net and steel, over which she 


| stretches her garments until they stand round her like a bell; for her those 


wonderful head-dresses where flowers and lace trail down to the waist with 


'an elaborate carelessness beyond measure exasperating, or those, like 


minor market-garden baskets, where incongruous fruits are heaped together 
with a reckless disregard to possibility and a total subversion of the seasons ; 
for her the aggravating bonnets which would be small if they were called 
caps ; for her the reactionary monstrosities which overshadow the shoulders ; 
for her the parasols which look like flounced and furbelowed dolls, and 
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those of vanishing proportions which, when they shade her forehead 
leave her chin exposed, and when they shade her chin let her forehead burn ; 
in fact for her and her alone are created the vagaries of fashion, which she 
on her part ae and so caricatures a caricature. No fast young lady 
has good taste: the two things are incompatible ; can snow keep pure and 
frozen in the midst of fire ? 

Indifferent to love, and depreciative of even healthy sentiment, the fast 
young lady is by no means indifferent to the charms of a good marriage, or 
ignorant of the blessings to be found among the flourishes of an advantageous 
settlement. Money represents to her the one supreme good of her life ; the 
sinews of her war against delicacy and womanhood ; and no Stock Exchange 
broker is more alive to the value of scrip and share than is the rollicking girl 
who seems too wild and wide for the simplest calculation. 

Luckily for the more sober part of mankind, the tribe, as a tribe, is hus- 
bandless, which at least avelle the disaster of pepetuation by descent. A 
few, indeed, every now and then, storm through the vestry door and sign 


their names noisily on the parish parchment; but these are exceptions to the 
rule—scattered links which hold the two diverging sections together, and 


prevent the total expulsion of the tribe from the ranks of true woman- 
hood. Asa rule, the fast young lady blooms and fades a flower ungathered : 
it is thought that the cultivation of so rank a grower would be hardly worth 
the trouble. When men choose a mother for their children, they think of 
something else besides scarlet petticoats, and well-fitting Balmoral boots; 
and the qualities which make it so pleasant for cousin Jack to go blackberry- 
hunting are not always those which ensure the comfort and respectability of a 
home, or tend to the refinement and noble nurture of a family. 

The summing-up of the fast young lady may be made in one word, 
vulgarity. She is not necessarily bad-hearted, nor necessarily less than pure 
and chaste ; but she is essentially and in inmost grain vulgar—vulgar in 
speech, vulgar in habits, vulgar in mind: peer or commoner, rich or needy, 
insolent with the insolence of worldly success, or bold and defiant in the 
inidst of worldly degradation, she is always the same—low-toned and vulgar, 
no matter what the difference in the outside wrappings. Her language is a 
jargon of slang, which, indeed, is the Shibboleth of her order, the pass-word 
that reveals her to her brotherhood; her dress is the tawdry finery of a 
savage, violent in colour and ungraceful in form; her manners are the 
manners of a horse-jockey, lacquered over with the artificial polish 
of conventional society ; and all that is held most dear and beautiful in 
womanhood, she wants in exact proportion to her acquirements in the art 
of “fastness.” It is needful that these harsh truths be told her, and that she 
would learn to look into a mirror that does not flatter, for she has young sisters 
growing up about her, and it is of even national importance that the disease 
should be checked before it has spread farther. One of these young sisters is 
already “fast” on her own account ; but she has adopted literature and social 
life in place of fun and bell-shaped peticoats ; she has taken her stand as a 
strong-minded woman, and reads her sister lectures on the degradation 
of their natural condition. Of her I will speak at some future time, for her 
profile is a marked one—indeed as marked as her sister’s—and will make a 
good photograph. The fast young lady and the strong-minded woman are 
twins, born on the same day, and nourished with the same food, but one 
chose scarlet and the other hodden grey; one took to woman’s right to be 
dissipated and vulgar, the other to her right to be unwomanly and emanci- 
pated. I know them both, and deprecate both as fair examples of our 
English womanhood. 








THE GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
DIRECT ROUTES FROM INDIA INTO CHINA, 

Tue continent of Asia, as every reader knows, is crossed by a great desert, 
extending from the Caspian almost to the gates of Pekin and the Yellow Sea. 
To the south of this vikiceaes lies a region divided into northern and southern 
parts by the great chain of the Himalaya, and the lofty Nanling mountains, 
which run from its eastern extremity to the shores of the Pacific, opposite 
the island of Formosa. To the north of this mountain-wall are Thibet and 
(hina, separated by the Yung-ling mountains ; to the south of the same 
barrier are the plains of Hindostan and the valleys of the Indo-Chinese 
countries, these two geographical areas being separated by the hills of Arracan. 
Beyond the Trans-Gangetic peninsula there is a third region—the Malay 
archipelago. The character of each of these five areas, and the relations in 
which they stand to each other, must be clearly apprehended by any one who 
would understand the subjects discussed by the Geographical Society on 
Monday night. We shall, therefore, make no apology for making a few 
remarks concerning each. The first of the countries to which we referred 
was Thibet. It is a vast expanse of plains, hills, and valleys, rising from a 
table-land of 15,000 feet in elevation ; as lofty, indeed, as the summit of 
Mont Blanc. Thrown up, en masse, within a very recent geological epoch, 
by some stupendous volcanic force, we find embedded in its soil the remains 
of animals which still exist in the tepid plains of India. Surrounded on all 
sides by vast mountain-bulwarks, its lowest elevation seems to be at its 
south-eastern corner—at the point, in short, where it joins the Indo-Chinese 
countries, and whence they expand in long mountain-ranges, which spread 
out like the ribs of a fau as they approach the Pacific. The mountain- 
system of the Trans-Gangetic peninsula is indeed a remarkable one. It is, 
perhaps, better explained by comparing it to an out-stretched hand, of which 
the thumb represents the hills of Arracan, the fore-finger the ridge which 
terminates in Malacca, the little finger the Nanling chain, running through 
Southern China north of Canton ; and the wrist, the depressed edge of the 
table-land of Thibet, from which its waters are poured down into the Pacific, 
through valleys corresponding to the openings of the outstretched palm. 

The Malay Islands lie beyond this region and form the third tink in the 
chain of countries which separate China and India. Now Thibet is a desert 
of parched and frozen highlands ; the Malay Islands are a tropical wilderness, 
with a hot and moist climate, in which the very exuberance of vegetable life has 
prevented the formation of civilized societies or a numerous population ; while 
the intermediate countries in the south resemble the Malay Islands on the 
extreme north of the Thibetan highlands. From the depressed edge of the 
Thibetan plateau, the neck of land which we have compared to the wrist of an 
outstretched hand, the river Bramapootra descends on the west into the highly- 
cultivated and populous plain of Hindostan, studded with historical cities, 





such as Benares, Delhi, and Calcutta. From the eastern side of the same 
neck of land there runs in the opposite direction the Yang-tse-Kiang, through 
a broad alluvial valley, expanding into the plain of China, the richest, the 
best-cultivated, and the most densely-peopled region of the globe. A 
celebrated geographer, impressed with the vast importance of commerce as 
an agent of civilization, has shown the close connection subsisting betwéen 
the extent of seaboard in each country, and its rank in the scale of nations. 
In our days, however, inland navigation by steam threatens to subvert his 
doctrine. We must now judge of countries by their permeability, rivers 
having acquired more than all the advantages of sea-coasts. What the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea are to Southern Europe and Eastern 
Africa, the Brahmapootra and Yang-tse-Kiang may shortly become to 
India and China. These rivers are seas rather than streams. “ When we 
think of the Brahmapootra,” said an eloquent speaker on Monday night, 
“the image present to the mind must not be that of an English stream, but 
that of Southampton Water or the Thames at Sheerness.” No less gigantic 
is the flood of the Yang-tse-Kiang, which is navigable, according to Captain 
Sprye, by junks of fifty tons, up to the great bend, where it turns eastward. 
There is, Pe an inland sea leading through the heart of Hindostan, and 
another inland sea leading through the heart of China, to an isthmus which 
may be compared to Suez or Panama. The possibility of constructing a 
route between these two rivers formed the emer of a paper read b Dr. 
McCosh to the Geographical Society, on Monday, in which he proved that 
such a route, if practicable, would be no less important as a line of traffic 
than the railway which connects the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, and 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. “ Why should we,” he says, “ construct a 
great highway from Simla into the desolate highlands of Thibet, and not ex- 
plore at least a route which would ay up a direct communication between 
the two most populous regions on the surface of the globe?’ At present, 
however the information we have regarding the wild ravines through which 
the great Indian rivers plunge into the deep parallel furrows which lead from 
the Highlands of Thibet to the seaboard of the Indo-Chinese countries, seem 
to preclude all chance of a route being opened in this direction. There are, 
however, five lines of communication now existing, among which Dr. 
McCosh gave the preference to that by Munnipur. He advocated the formation 
of a scientific commission to survey and report upon these tracks, with the view 
to the selection of the best. Independently of intercourse between India and 
China, we are deeply interested in opening a direct route into Western China 
from the Bay of Bengal. A slight examination of the _ will show why. 
China proper is bounded on the north by the highlands and deserts of Mon- 
golia ; on the south by the snow-clad Nanling chain. On all sides it is 
inclosed by stupendous mountain barriers, excepting to the west, where no 
lofty chain, according to Captain Sprye, separates its great bend from the 
Indo-Chinese countries ; be to the east, where its great rivers enter the sea. 
Till very recently, the whole traffic between China and England was carried 
on at Canton, which is to all intents and purposes an Indo-Chinese port, by 
conveying the produce of the interior over the passes of the Nanling moun- 
tains, while the traffic between the same central regions and Russia was con- 
ducted at Kiachta, a place equally remote, it being beyond the In-schan 
mountains and the desert of Schamo. More recently the eastern end of the 
great valley of the Yang-tse-Kiang has been tapped by the formation of a 
great port at Shanghai. English commerce, however, in the absence of 
steam, has penetrated but a small way up the Yang-tse-Kiang. Its influence 
does not ascend farther than Han-Kow, where Lord Elgin’s memorable expe- 
dition up the river stopped short. Now in the upper basin of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang lie some of the finest provinces of China. Szetchuen is described by 
the Abbé Huc. “ Its fertility,” he says, “ is such that the produce of a single 
harvest could not be consumed in ten years. On the hills are fine planta- 
tions of tea, of which all the most exquisite kinds are kept for the epicures of 
the province—the coarser sorts being sent to the people of Thibet and 
Turkistan.” The western provinces of China have a population of upwards 
of a hundred and twenty millions, with whom, at present, we maintain no 
intercourse. 

The question of a direct route into these countries is, then, one of the 
deepest interest. But there are political as well as commercial advan- 
tages to be gained by driving a great highway into Western China 
from the Bay of Bengal. It has been shown by Captain Osborne, in an 
able address to the Geographical Society, that in the event of war with 
France, and of an alliance between that wre and Russia, or even Spain, 
the enemy’s cruisers could destroy our merchantmen among the narrow 
channels and reefs of the Eastern Archipelago, and thereby completely 
destroy our trade with China, in spite of our most gigantic efforts to blockade 
their ports and provide convoys. Indeed, the unportance of a western route into 
China is generally conceded. The question remains, however, whether it is 
practicable or not. This formed the subject of the paper of Monday evening, 
read to the Geographical Society by Captain Richard Sprye. This gentle- 
man exhibited a large map of the Indo-Gangetic countries, from which he 
showed that the extremity of our territory in Pegu is within two hundred 
and fifty miles of Esmok, a town on the Chinese frontier. He proposes to 
construct a railway, or high road, along the banks of the Salween to the 
neighbourhood of Moni, and there to join an existing caravan track to 
Esmok. He said that he possesses itineraries by travellers, both native and 
European, along the whole route, but these he did not read. They show, he 
assures us, however, that no engineering difficulties would interfere with the 
formation of a great road from Rangoon to Esmok, and from Esmok to the 
Yang-tse-Kiang. Yunnan, the southern province of China, he proved, by 
quotation from Du Halde and Williams’ ‘* Middle Kingdom,” an American 
work of the most valuable character, to be a rich mineral country rising 
towards the north into a wild mountain region, but sloping to the south into 
a country of rich pastures and open plains. 

At present it appears that a great traffic exists over this tract between 
China and the Laos States, the Siamese, and Burman Shan 5tates of Lim- 
mai Moni, conducted by great caravans of ponies, mules, and donkeys. This 
caravan trade Captain Sprye probably considered conclusive evidence, with- 
out his itineraries, that the road and water communications through the 
province of Yunnan to Esmok must be good. Mr. John Crawford however 
contested this opinion, and maintained that Yunnan was the poorest province 
of China, a land of mountains and floods, of banditts and savages, of every- 
thing that could impede and put a stop to traffic. He admitted that In an 
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important work on China, generally understood to be by him, in three volumes 
octavo, he had described it as a perfect paradise. Captain a read the 

in which his antagonist expressed opinions diametrically opposed to 
those now advocated by him in opposition to the proposed route. The con- 
tradiction was manifest. Mr. Crawfurd, however, extricated himself from this 
dilemma, with a dexterity worthy of Sir John Falstaff. It was not he, he said, 
who wrote the work. His name was no doubt on the title page, but he was 
only the author of a small of the book. The real author was an old clerk 
of his, one Peter Gordon, whose imagination had grown “ rank ” in the tropics. 
Why has Mr. Crawford not repudiated this work before? If he stand 
toward Mr. Peter Gordon only in the relation in which one Siamese twin 
stands to the other, why has he not said so ere now? Can we now rely upon 
the Embassies to Burmah, Siam, and Cochin China! 

Mr. Crawfurd objects to Captain Sprye’s scheme as quite chimerical. The 
country over which the route passes must be a desert. Why otherwise, he 
asks, would the Chinese emigrate to Australia, the United States, and the 
deserts of Tartary? This is no argument. As well might a Pekin geographer 
prove, that the Turkish empire is naturally sterile by showing that the 
Germans and English emigrate to America and Australia. “ But what 
beasts of burden, asks Mr. Crawford triumphantly, are to be employed 
in these caravans.” The Burmese horses are 13 hands high, the Burmese asses 
are brutes even more degraded than English donkeys, and the Burmese 
mules are just what their fathers and mothers are. It would take, he adds, 
two donkeys and a half to carry one bale of Manchester or Glasgow goods. 
The simple answer to all this is, that our manufacturers must make smaller 
bales, just as they now do for the Llama in South America, an animal with 
which Mr. Crawfurd is well acquainted. If the inhabitants of the interior of 
China have hitherto sent their goods on men’s backs to Canton over the 
Meiling Pass, and in the same way to Kiachta over the deserts of Shamo, 
they will have no difficulty in transporting them over the hills which lie 
between the great bend of th » Yang-tse-Kiang, into the basin of the Salween. 
If this route had not been practicable, we do not believe that Captain Sprye 
would have spoken so confidently of his information regarding it, and we 
anxiously await a second paper from him, in which he may embody those 
parts of his essay of Monday night, which describe the country lying along 
the route of the existing caravan traffic, from original inforfuation obtained 
from native travellers and the English officers, who have been in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Esmok. 





PHOTOGRAPHY FROM A COMMERCIAL POINT OF VIEW. 


Just one hundred years ago, Tiphaigne de la Roche penned one of the 
most remarkable foreshadowings of a modern discovery which the world has 
yet seen. Ina singular book entitled “ Giphantie & Babylone,’* he relates 
the wonders which were revealed to him in a vision by the chief of the genii 
of the elements. He there recounts hew the attendant genii had sought to 
fix the tleeting images which were seen reflected in placid water or painted 
on the retina of the eye ; and after some details he describes how they at 
last succeeded in discovering a subtle adhesive liquid quickly drying, and 
capable, when poured on to a flat surface, of fixing thereon permanently, and 
in the twinkling of an eye, the images of whatever natural scene was pre- 
sented before it. Awaking from his vision, Tiphaigne propounds three 
problems, which had been suggested to him by the genii, for the sagacity of 
mundane philosophers to unravel. The nature of the glutinous liquid, the 
method of preparation and best means of employing it, and the rationale of 
the action which was exercised upon it by light. Never before, in modern 
ages, have we known of so clear an instance of a prophecy and its fulfilment. 
The account given by the genii is almost, to its minute details, the present 
system of collodion photography ; whilst Tiphaigne’s three problems, im- 
portant as they have since become, are stili very far from a satisfactory 
settlement. 

Writing in 1760 the above could only be looked wpon as a fanciful dream 
—the creation of an exuberant imagination. In 1860 we find it a sober 
unvarnished account of one of the most wondeiful conquests which the 
human intellect has made even in this age of mental progress. Give the 
“ subtle, adhesive, quick-drying liquid” of the old writer the modern name 
of “ collodion,” and employ glass or paper instead of Tiphaigne’s woven fabric, 
and we have neither more nor less than that art which is at the present 
time brought so obtrusively before our eyes at every street-corner. Of the 
art itself in its scientific and artistic development, we shall hereafter speak ; 
and now confine ourselves to the commercial revolution which it is quietly 
but surely effecting in some important branches of manufacture. ; 

We all know what firm root photography has taken in its outward and 
visible manifestations ; how our fashionable thoroughfares are gradually 
succumbing to its influence, whole quarters apparently changing to crystal 
palaces, as far as their roofs are concerned, and picture-galleries as regards 
their private doors. How royalty, statesmen, philosophers, and actresses are 
to be seen, & la carte de visite, in every shop window ; to how utterly 
degraded a level the practice of photography has sunk in the estimation of 
some sections ; how contemptuously Cornhill writers speak of the alacrity in 
sinkin z which the advent of a “ cheap and obtrusive photographer” occasions 
in a shabby-genteel terrace ; and how other writers class, having one’s boots 
cleaned, eating a penny ice, and Ling photographed, as the three things 
which are in this modern age most e amorously required of a man in the 
streets of London. How, on the other hand, no great demonstration, meeting, 
or ceremony can be allowed to come and go without photography being 
called in to perpetuate, as it were, a tangible, transferable, nueemory of the 
oeecurrence ; and lastly, how, on the occasion of the recent solar eclipse, the 
whole scient'fic world was looking with anxiety for the testimony of the 
photograph, which, it was universally ad nitted. was to set at rest questions 
and doubts with respect to the physical constitution of the sun, which micht 
otherwise remain for ever unanswered. 

The public cannot fail to give a passing thouvht to photography when 
bronght so pointedly before them as in these cases, and some little interest is 
generally evinced when the account of any particul r photographie tour dé 
Jorce finds its way in‘o the newspapers. A short tin ) it was proposed to 
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employ the powers of photography in the production of facsimiles of wills 
settlements, deeds, conveyances, and other important legal documents. These 
were to be reduced to a microscopic minuteness (for instance we have seen 
one side of the Times reduced in this manner to the eighth of an inch square, 
still retaining perfect legibility under the microscope), and duplicate copies 
lodged in separate places of safeguard, to mitigate in some degree the serious 
inconveniences on loss which would be occasioned by a destruction by fire 
or otherwise of the original document. 

The unimpeachable evidence of the photograph has likewise been on more 
than one occasion of service in our law courts ; an inspection of its infallible 
record placing any subject more clearly before a jury than would have been 
possible by the contradictory evidence of a dozen human witnesses, each with 
a bias in a different direction. 

The suggestion has also been made to employ this power of microscopic 
reduction in the arts of warfare. Suppose, for example, that two portions 
of the same army are encamped at a distance of one or two miles apart, the 
communication being cut off by the enemy. A very simple arrangement 
would enable the fullest despatches to pass from one side to the other, with- 
out risk, and almost with the rapidity of electricity. The despatch is written, 
and a micro-photograph taken, which reduces it within the limits—if a 
long one—of asquareinch. This is placed inside a hollow conical bullet, and 
the end closed with lead. The hoisting of a given signal would announce 
that a messenger was about to be forwarded ; and with the accuracy which 
now distinguishes our rifles, a commander might have his despatches deli- 
vered with a speed and punctuality to which no post-office has yet attained. 
In the case of a beleaguered town, too, such a method of communication 
between its inhabitants and an army approaching to relieve it, might be in- 
valuable. In the same manner it has been suggested that micro-photographs 
of the most democratic article in the Times, or the most satirical wood- 
cut in Punch, could be easily let six deep into the jewelled bracelet of 
= dames, and thus smuggled through the best-guarded frontier of 

Zurope. 

And when accounts are received of a sanguine tourist having succeeded in 
photographing an execution with the head in the act of falling ; or of another 
skilful experimentalist seizing a breaking wave on the beach and fixing it on 
his plate, with the cresting drops of foam hanging suspended in the air ; or 
when we hear of a shell being arrested in its flight and made to imprint its 
image as it issues from the monster 36-inch mortar, it is impossible to with- 
hold our admiration for the marvellous powers of this physico-chemical art. 
At a whisper, too, of successful photographic forgeries of bank-notes, some 
small excitement is caused in Threadneedle or Lombard streets ; and on the 
other hand, when accounts are heard of £10,000 being annually saved in a 
Government department by employing photography instead of hand labour 
in the reduction of ordnance maps, the public are very ready to adinit that 
the Sun is capable of nobler deeds than that of face-mapping ; but few look 
beyond the surface and trace the revolution which is being efiected by this 
power in the arts, manufactures, and commerce of the empire. In the first 
place, then, let us see what influence it exerts upon our current literature. 
In this kingdom alone, there are no less than six separate and independent 
periodicals, weekly, fortnightly, monthly, and quarterly, solely devoted to 
this art, supported by writers of ability, fairly if not brilliantly edited, and 
each ‘well filled with advertisements addressed to its own circle of readers. 

The aggregate number of the latter it would be impossible to estimate with 
any degree of certainty ; but for several reasons we judge that they would 
be under-estimated at 10,000. The, societies, or rather gossiping-clubs, as 
they might more appropriately be called, verbatim reports of whose meetings 
occupy not a few pages of these several journals, next claim our attention. 
One, at least, is to be met with in nearly every town of importance in the 
kingdom, the metropolis rejoicing in no less than six, each having its presi- 
dent and officers, its periodical days of meeting, annual exhibition, and full 
dress soirée. 

Such being the amount and importance of what we may consider as merely 
ministering to the luxury of the art, how shall we find its necessaries cared 
for. The manufacture of Tiphaigne’s “ volatile adhesive liquid” (collodion), 
gives at the present time constant employment to some thousands, and has 
within the last few years more than quadrupled the demand for the chemicals 
employed in its preparation. The manuiacture of the glass plates, which 
form the foundation tor the popular and cheap positives, finds occupation for 
several glass works, where they are turned out by the thousand gross and 

ton-weight at a time, whilst other large manufactories are constantly engaged 
in meeting the demand for cameras, lenses, and other articles in wood, brass, 
gutta percha, earthenware, and paper. The apparently trivial article of com- 
merce, a bookmarker, when ornamented with a photograph, becomes of no 
small importance, considering that one house in a single order has asked for 
a thousand gross. And quite recently, the germ of what must soon become 
another considerable branch of commerce has fallen under our notice—-that of 
photographic shirt-studs and waistcoat-buttons ornamented with microscopic 
miniatures. These are now being daily produced in countless numbers at 
the button-manufactories in Prussia ; portraits of popular persons, Gariba!di 
for instance, being ordered by the hundred thousand at a time. To some 
tastes (and the manufacturer must consult all classes) a principle attraction 
are the pretty faces which some of these buttons contain, and we have heard 
amusing accounts of the flutter which has been created owing to the sudden 
demand for this latter commodity in the manufactories of these trinkets. _ 

A consideration of the silver passing through the photographer’s hands is, 
however, of far more importance than any of the preceding, if we think for a 
moment of the enormous amount which is thus consumed. From reliab!e 
data we estimate the amount of this precious metal used by photographers as 
not less than twenty tons weight per annum. The whole of this may be 
considered as withdrawn from commerce, anda great part of it as irretrievably 
lost to the world ; for, in spite of attempts on the part of some operators to 
collect the valuable residues, at least one-half finds its way down the sink, 


thence to the sewers, and ultimately to the sea, where it is likely to remain, 


unless the silver which is gradually precipitated upon the copper bottoms ©! 
ships may be considered as part of the contributions of extravagant photo- 
graphers to the treasures of the deep. 

As a medium for illustrating books the photograph has not hitherto met 
with the success which it deserves, the length of time required in printing, 


and consequently the expensive nature of this kind of embellishment, bers 
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such as to preventiits general adeption. If, however, there be any truth in 
the accounts recently received of an American invention, by means of which 

hs are to be printed at the rate of 12,000 per hour, another imper- 
tant revolution will be effected by the sun’s agency, and we shall ere long see 
our illustrated newspapers adorned with photographs of the scenes for 
which they now have to depend upon the skill of the wood-engraver. 








BALFE'S NEW OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 


Ix this opera, “Bianca, the Bravo's Bride,” Balfe appears in a somewhat 
new aspect. Hitherto his “line” has chiefly been the Opéra Comique, and 
his music has generally been gay, light, and airy. His new work belongs 
rather to the grand serious opera, or what the French call lyrical tragedy ; 
and he has adopted an elaborate, grandiose style of which few traces appear 
in his previous works. He has laid aside Auber asa model,.and betaken 
himself to Meyerbeer. For our clever and popular countryman, with many 
merits, has not the merit of a distinctly-formed style. and. individuality of 
character. He has grace, beauty, and polish, readiness of thinking, and 
admirable skill in clothing his thoughts with language. He has something of 
the nature of the chameleon. His hues are bright, but they are variable and 
reflected from external objects ; the external objects being the peculiarities 
of the composers whose works for the time engage his attention. This detracts 
little from the pleasantness and popularity of his music, but it must stand in 
the way of his claim to a place among the great masters of the art. 

With the view of this change of style Mr. Balfe has sought suitable 
materials to work upon, but he has not, we think, been entirely successful. 
He has found, with the help of Mr. Palgrave Simpson, a drama of the same 
large proportions and imposing aspect as the pieces produced on the stage of 
the Grand Opera. But its real tragic power and the amount of interest which 
it excites, are not in proportion to its pretentious form ; and the music suffers, 
because, not being borne up by the strength of the subject, it seems exagge- 
rated, and fails to make the designed impression. The occasional heaviness 
thus produced is the chief fault of the opera, though it is redeemed by great 
and numerous beauties. 

The libretto is founded on a forgotten melodrama of the once celebrated 
Monk Lewis, called “ Rugantino, or the Bravo of Venice ;” a piece which 
was popular in the day when Mrs, Anne Radcliffe’s romances were in fashion. 
But such things are out of date now ; our taste is changed, both literary and 
dramatic ; tales of Italian brigands have become stake, even at the Adelphi ; 
to find fitting audiences, they must be transported to the Surrey side of the 
river, or the regions of the Far East. The tediousness of this particular tale 
we shall not bestow upon our readers ; a slight indication of the subject will 
show its nature. The hero is a certain prince of Ferrara, between whom and the 
daughter of the Duke of Milan a marriage has been contracted ; but the prince is 
a romantic gentleman—a male Lydia Languish— who has no relish for a plain, 
prosaic wedding, but must have his nuptials seasoned with a sufficient quan- 
tity of difficulties and adventures, all of his own seeking. Accordingly, he 
assumes various disguises ; first, that of an obscure adventurer, and then that 
of a brigand chief, the terror of the country. Having contrived to mystify 
his mistress, and expose her to needless danger of her life, only that he may 
rescue her from it ; and having (which is really something worth while) 
defeated a conspiracy against the duke, he thinks he has done enough, and 
brings about the dénouement by the simple declaration that he is neither 
adventurer or bravo, but the Prince of Ferrara, the fiancé of the princess. 

In all this there is nothing natural or real; nothing but a string of stage 
artifices and conventionalities. Our attention may be kept alive by a rapid 
series of incidents—we may enjoy the beauty of the music, the talent of the 
performers, the richness and brilliancy of the spectacle ; but no deep interest is 
excited in behalf of any of the persons of the drama; and the language in 
which they express their passions and emotions, is deprived of its main 
strength, the strength which it derives from the sympathetic feelings of the 
audience. Look at “ Norma,” the “Sonnainbula,” the “ Huguenots ;” nay, 
look at pieces which are weak in music but strong in interest, such as 
“Ernani” or the “Foscari,” and we see how the power of the music is 
heightened by the power of the drama. In the choice of their subjects, our 
English composers exercise little judgment : they seem unable to discriminate 
between good and bad ; and this defect, rather than the inferiority of musical 
genius, still keeps them, even in the opinion of their countrymen, below their 
foreign rivals. 

Notwithstanding, however, the disadvantages under which Mr. Balfe has 
laboured, he has produced an opera which is not only successful, but deserves 
its success. His great experience, knowledge of the means of musical effect, 
and command of the resources of his art, have enabled him to adopt a style 
which, though not natural to him, he well knows how to assume. His long 
rounded periods, resonant harmonies, and large masses of sound, have an 
imposing grandeur, of which there is little in his previous works ; and his 
concerted pieces, full of dramatic action, are constructed with a masterly 
skill, worthy of Meyerbeer or Rossini. As in all Balfe’s operas, there are 
several beautiful airs and ballads. Those which are most likely to become 
popular are “ My. childhood’s days,” and “’Twas my only thought,’ two 
charming ballads sung by Miss Louisa Pyne; a brilliant and impassioned 
song, * Yes, I shall see him once again,” also sung by her ; an air, “ The 
hope I may forget,” and a most animated song and chorus, “* Glorious wine,” 
sung by Mr. Harrison. | 

If Mr. Balfe has not bee: altogether happy in the subject of his Opera, he 
has been completely so in its performance. Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison 
exert their whole powers, and the other principal parts are admirably 
sustained by Miss Thirlwall (a delightful light comedian, as well as an 
accomplished singer), Mr. St. Albyn, Mr. Laurence, and Mrs. Wharton. The 
orchestra and chorus (nearly indentical with those of the Royal Italian 
Opera), have never been equalled in any English theatre ; and the scenery, 
decorations, dancing,—everything which belongs to the spectacle—are such 
as are seen only on the boards of Covent Garden. 





Groner III.’s Savina or ScorcHMEN AND Irisimen.—“‘I never knew,” said 
George lil. to an eminent statesman, ‘“‘ one Scotchman speak ill of another, un- 
less he had a reason for it; and | never knew one Lrishinan speak well of another 
unless he had a reason for it.” 





PEKIN AND ITS BNVIRONS. 

The great rivers of northern China are the Yang-tse-Kiang, the Hoang-ho, 
and the Pei-ho, which, descending from the highlands of Central Asia towards 
the same point on the shores of the Pacific, have formed a vast delta, extending 
in length 700 miles from the neighbourhood of the Great Wall southwards tw the 
northern slopes of the Nanling chain, whieh forms a great barrier bétween the 
southern seaboard and the central previnces of the empire. This plain varies in 
width from 150 miles in the latitude of Pekin, to 500 im the latitude of 
Nankin. It contains.an area of 210,000 square miles, that is to say, it is seven 
times as extensive as the plain of Lombardy. It is traversed in its whole 
length by the imperial canal, a great work, connecting the three rivers above 
mentioned, which, constructed so early as the seventh century, has contributed to 
render the rich countries through which it passes-the most populous on the 
globe. The population of the Chinese plain, comparatively limited as is the 
area it covers, is no less than 170 millions; that is to say, nearly equal to one- 
third of the population of Europe. 

In the south, where the plain is traversed by the Yang-tse-Kiang and the 
Hoang-ho, the fertile alluvial soil abounds with fine trees, and produces magni- 
ficent crops of wheat, cotton, rice, and tobacco. It becomes more sandy and 
poor as it approaches Pekin; but, even in its northern parts, it is rich and 
luxuriant, and produces wheat and millet in the greatest abundance. The Great 
Wall represented in the Map was constructed in the second century before Christ, 
to protect the fertile region we have just described from the incursions of the wild 
Tartar hordes, who wandered then as they wander now, over the great desert of 
Central Asia. It is formed principally of earth, faced on each side with brick or 
masonry, and paved on the top with tiles. Its thickness at the base is twenty-five 
feet, its height from fifteen to thirty feet. The city of Pekin is, as appears 
from the Map, not more than thirty miles from the Great Wall. It is completely 
surrounded with walls forty feet high, and surmounted by a parapet deeply 
cressated. The thickness of these walls is twenty feet at the base and ten on 
the top, where the: parapet is built. They slope inwards at some places by 
embankments, up which horsemen can ascend to the edge, and ride-along the 
wide surface at the top, which forms a roadway. Outside the wall are, at short 
distances, huge square towers. Thero are sixteen gates leading through it into 
the town. Over each of them is a watch-tower nine stories high, and in each 
story are port-holes for cannon. ‘The appearance of the city from the plain is 
dull and uninteresting. No spires or minarets rise above the mass of fantastic 
roofs, which, covered, however, with yellow, green, and red tiles, or richly gilded, 
glitter brightly in the sun. 

Pekin is divided into two great parts—the Tartar. city and the Chinese city, 
In the heart of the former lies the Imperial Palace, or ‘‘ prohibited city,’ and the 
pleasure-grounds surrounding it. The grounds within its inclosure are raised in 
artificial hills, on which great palaces are built. They are surrounded with canals 
and lakes, in which are small islands surmounted with kiosks and pavilions glit- 
tering among magnificent old trees—the whole presenting a scene of enchant- 
ment which has been enthusiastically described by Father Artier, one of the few 
Europeans who have seen it. The population of the “prohibited city” is very small. 
Outside of it is another inclosure, the “ imperial city,” to which admission is only 
accorded to persons known to the court. It is two square miles in extent, and 
is surrounded by what is called the Imperial or Yellow wall. In this and the 
preceding inclosure there are upwards of 200 palaces, all of great size. The 
Tartar city, properly so called, lies beyond the Imperial city. Near its southern 
gate are the principal government offices ; and: in the same district is the college 
of the Russian Embassy. On the wall, at the south-east corner stands the 
observatory, and near it the hall for literary examinations. 

The “Outer, or Chineso city” lies to the south of the Tartar city. 
There are also two enclosures within the circuit, surrounding temples 
to Heaven and to Agriculture. The streets of Pekin run in straight 
lines. Those of the greatest importance are from 140 to 200 feet 
in width and three miles in length. They are well aired, clean, and cheerful. 
The houses are of one story and are used in all the principal strects as shops, 
being adorned with wooden pillars, painted or gilt, behind which the goods 
are tastefully displayed. A busy crowd at all times throng the thoroughfares. 
Although broad they are constantly blocked wp with booths .and wheelbarrows 
belonging to mechanics. A space, however, is left in the middle along which 
carts and strings of dromedarics, laden with coals, and funeral processions, are 
constantly passing and repassing. ‘The private houses are never imposing ex- 
ternally, and do not open into the streets, but are reached by lanes, which run into 
the great thoroughfares, and which are locked up at night. The great majority 
of the people are very poor, and the government always has had great difficulty 
in quelling the mob, which is said to be very turbulent. The climate being 
bitterly cold during the winter, the houses are warmed with flues; but fuel is 
very expensive, and the inhabitants therefore trust more to thick garments than 
to heated rooms as the means of withstanding its effects. The population is 


estimated at 2,000,000, 





THE TREATMENT OF THE BRITISH LEGION. 
To the Editor of “The London Review.” 

Sin,—As in the infancy of the Legion you inserted in “ THe Loxpen Review ” 
an article which manifested a generous conception of its patriotic object, the 
remarks of your correspondent of last week are entitled to some notice on the 
part of promoters of the Legion, who necessarily limit themselves to replying to 
official mis-etatements affecting its reputation, it being impossible, and undesirable 
if possible, to reply to all attacks upon it which political prepossession and 
ignorance of the history of the Legion may incite. 

Your correspondent, “One who has just returned from Italy,” must have 
enjoyed peculiar means of not knowing the truth. He is not aware of what took 


place on the field of Melazzo. English arms were wanted to turn the fortunes of 
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of the day, and well those who were there acquitted themselves. In many then- 
expected battles, Italy wonld have been proud of British aid, and grateful for it. 
If happily that aid, when it came, was little required, let us not underrate the 
heroism which supplied it. Enemies of the unity of Italy have spoken ungrate- 
fully of the design of the Legion; but let us note that the men did not go 
expecting their praise. No good is ever done which is not defamed by some one. 
He who decries a noble project on that ground will never stimulate the loftier 
sentiments of his race. 

“One who has just retarned from Italy” quite misstates the facts of the career 
of the Legion. Consigned to one utterly incompetent to command, who had a 
military secretary quite as disastrously constituted, the Legionists were demo- 
ralized, starved, and goaded into disorganization. This was an accident that 
cannot happen always. Col. Peard refused a commisariat for the men. This 
monstrous fact, which accounts for anything ruinous, is not recognized, and 
seems unknown to your correspondent. The men expected hardships in the course 
of military duty; but they were not led to expect betrayal to absolute starvation, 
wanton aud reckless abandonment to hunger, by one of their own officers and 
countrymen. Considering their treatment, the behaviour of the men has been 
almirable. Every officer who returns home, and has been an observer of what 
has taker place, testifies to the admirable qualities of the Volunteers, and with 
what ease ordinary good management would have secured the most satisfactory 
results. The heroic reticence of the men in not filling English newspapers with 
complaints is proof of their high qualities. The complaining has been done by 
correspondents gratuitously. 

Dr. Bertani applied the money sent to him as Garibaldi sanctioned. To find 
fault with Bertani’s disposition of funds is to find fault with the conquest of the 
Sicilies by Garibaldi; for, without the forlorn hopes which Bertani organized, and 
Mazzini found heroic men to constitute, there would have been no liberation of 
the Two Sicilies. Not sixpence of the money of the Legion ever went through 
Bertani’s hands. Not £18,000, as your correspondent states, but £14,000, will 
be the whole cost of the Legion to the Sardinian Government: which was in- 
curred not by England but by Garibaldi’s agents, and which the Garibaldi Special 
Fund Committee in London are endeavouring to raise subscriptions to repay. 
Mr. Isaac, who is harshly traduced as a Jew, acted throughout in an honourable 
manner. He did not seek the contracts. He did not make them. He accepted 
them on solicitation, when others were unable to fulfil them; and his application 
for payment was sanctioned by the London Committee, and was not made as 
represented. But Ido not pursue these details. The remarks upon the cost of 
transport are utterly erroneous, and made in entire ignorance of the terms of the 
contract. No true Garibaldian regrets that the Legion went to Naples; he only 
regrets that it fell, owing to the inexperience of Lord Seymour (Colonel Peard’s 
military secretary), under disastrous command. Every wise Garibaldian foresees 
the day when the British Legion will be needed again, and deplores the unwise 
and unjust tone taken with regard to it. LANDOR PraeEp. 








NECROLOGY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 
LORD ROSSMORE. 











On Saturday, the Ist inst., at Rossmore House, county Monaghan, the Right | 


Hon. Henry Robert Westenra, 3rd Lord Rossmore, in the peerage of Ireland, 
aged 68. The deceased nobleman was 
the eldest son of Warner William, 
second peer, by his first wife, Mari- 
anne, 2nd daughter of Charles Walsh, 
Eaq., of Walsh Park, county Tipperary, 
and was born in August 1792. He 
was @ Deputy-Lieutenant for Bute- 
shire, and Lord-Lieutenant and Custos 
Rotulorum of county Monaghan, and 
represented that county in the Liberal 
interest from 1520, with slight inter- 
missions, till he succeeded to the title 
in 1842, on the death of his father, 
who had been created at Her Majesty’s coronation a peer also of the 
United Kingdom. Lord Rossmore was twice married ; first in 1820, to Miss 
Ann Douglas Hamilton, a natural daughter of the 8th Duke of Hamilton 
and Brandon, who died in 1844 without issue. He married, secondly, in 
1846, Julia Ellen Josephine, 2nd daughter of Henry Lloyd, Esq., of Farinrora, 
co. Tipperary, by whom he had issue four daughters and four sons. He is suc- 
ceeded in the title and estates by his eldest son Mr. Henry Cairns Westenra, now 
4th Lord Rossmore, who was born in 1851. The family of Westenra is of ancient 
extraction in Holland, and the first of his lordship’s ancestors settled in Ireland, 
was Warner Westenra, Esq., who was made a free denizen by act of Parliament, 
4.D. 1662. The Lrish peerage of Rossmore was bestowed in 1796, on the Right 
Hon. Robert Cuninghame, a General in the army, and Colonel of the Sth 
Dragoons, with remainder to his wife’s nephew, the father of the nobleman so 
recently deceased, 








LIEUT.-COL. HAMERTON, C.B. 

On Friday, the 23rd ult., at 22, Lansdowne-place, Cheltenham, aged 71, 
after a lingering illness, Lieut.-Col. John M. Hamerton, a gallant Peninsular 
officer. He was nephew of the late Sir W. Meadows, and nearly connected 
with the family of Earl Manvers. A braver soldier never served in the 
British army. He entered the service in 1806, joined the 95th regiment 
as second Lieutenant, was in that regiment when it formed part of Sir 
John Moore’s celebrated Brigade. In 1808 he obtained a Lieutenancy in the 
7th Fusileers, with which regiment he landed at Lisbon in April, went through 
the campaigns of 1809 and 1810, was at the battles of Talavera and Busaca. 
He took part in the battles of Vittoria and Pampeluna, and in the Pyrenees, 
where he was wounded, and returned to England. He rejoined his regiment 
in 1815, and landed with it just two days too late to take part in the glorious 
and crowning battle of Waterloo. Colonel Hamerton was present at the Lines of 
Torres Vedras, at the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, and took part in the affair of Ron- 
cesvalles,—in every instance acquitting himself as a brave and gallant soldier. 
He was also present at the capture of Paris ; and on the breaking up of the Army 


— 


of Occupation, in 1816, got the rank of Brevet-Major; but shortly after retired 
on half-pay ; became Lieut.-Colonel in succession, and sold out altogether a few 
years back. For the above services, Colonel Hamerton received the silver meda! 
with seven clasps. 


SIR H. MARSH, BART. 


On Saturday, the Ist inst., at his residence in Dublin, at an advanced age, Sir 
Henry Marsh, Bart., M.D, M.R.I.A., Physician in Ordinary to Her Majesty in 
Ireland. The deceased Baronet was the only 
surviving son of the late Rev. Robert Marsh, 
rector of Killynan, co. Galway; his mother was 
Sophia, daughter of the Rev. Wm. Wolseley (and 
tranddaughter of Sir Richard Wolseley, Bart., of 
Mount Wolseley, co. Carlow), by Alice his wife, 
daughter of the famous Sir Thomas Molyneux, 
Bart., of Castle Dillon, co. Armagh, Physician. 
General to the army in Ireland. His great-great. 
grandfather, who was Archbishop of Dublin, and 
married a daughter of the learned and elo. 
quent Bishop Jeremy Taylor, represented an 
old Gloucestershire family, long settled at Edgeworth, in that county, 
Sir Henry was raised to the baronetcy in 1839. He married, first, 
Anne, daughter of Thomas Crowe, Esq., of Ennis, co. Clare, and widow 
of William Arthur, Esq., by whom (who died in 1846) he had issue an 
only son, Henry, major in the 3rd Dragoon Guards, who now succeeds to the 
title. Sir Henry married, secondy, in 1856, Mary, only daughter of the Rey. 
Robert Jelly of Portarlington, and widow of Thomas Kemmis, Esq., of Shaen 
House, Queen’s Co., Ireland. Sir Henry Marsh traced his descent up to the 
brother of Archbishop Chicheley, and to the sister of William of Wykeham, and 
consequently enjoyed the privileges of “ Founders’ Kin” at All Souls’ and New 
Colleges, Oxford. 











LADY A. MURRAY. 


On Thursday, the 6th instant, at Ochtertyre, Perthshire, aged 48, the Lady 
Adelaide Augusta Lavinia Keith Murray, wife of Sir William Keith Murray Bart. 
. Her Ladyship was the youngest of the four 
daughters of Francis, Earl of Moira, afterwards 
Marquis of Hastings, K.G., and Governor-General 
of India, by Flora, Countess of Loudoun, in her 
own right, and sister of the late Marchioness 
of Bute, Lady Selina C. Henry, and the late 
lamented Lady Flora Hastings, formerly one 
of the Ladies of the Bedchamber to H.R.H. 
the Duchess of Kent. Her Ladyship, in July 
1854, became the second wife of Sir William 
Keith Murray, seventh and present Baronet, of 
Ochtertyre, the eldest son of the late Sir Patrick 
Murray, one of the Barons of the Court of Exchequer in Scotland. 





Y \_GELLO OUlES; Ny 





LADY HERBERT. 


On Thursday the 29th ult., at Florence, Lady Herbert, widow of the late 
Sir C. L. Herbert, Knt., in the 75th year of her age. Her ladyship was 
Anne, daughter of the late Humphrey Jeffreys, Esq., of the city of Bristol, and 
and married in 1812, Sir Charles Lyon Herbert, M.D., who was knighted in 1536, 
and died in 1855, at Florence, where he had lived for many years after retiring 
from his wide and extensive practice as a fashionable physician at the West End 
of London. 





HON. MRS. FOLEY. 


On Sunday, the 2nd inst., at Prestwood, near Stourbridge, aged 36, the Hon. 
Mrs. Henry T. Wentworth Foley. The deceased lady was the Hon. Jane Frances 


| Anne, 2nd daughter of General Sir Richard Hussey Vivian, G.C.B., afterwards 








Lord Vivian, by Eliza, daughter of Philip Champion de Crespigny, Esq., of 
Alborough, Norfolk. She was born in May, 1824, and married in December, 1854, 
Henry John Wentworth Foley, Esq., M.P. for South Staffordshire, only son of 
J. H. Hodgetts Foley, Esq., M.P. for East Worcestershire, cousin of Lord Yoley, 
by whom she has left issue a son, Paul, born December, 1857. 








WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


Claude Joseph Alexandre Marquis de Brachet, de Peyrusse, de Flo- 
ressac, residing in Rue Neuve des Mathurins, in the city of Paris, Knight of the 
Royal and Military Order of St. Louis, having died possessed of property and 
securities in this country to the amount of £14,000 personalty, it became neces- 
sary to prove his will in the London court, and the testamentary documents 
bearing date respectively 1844, 1850, 1857, and 1859, were thereupon translated 
from the French language into the English, and were administered to on the 10th 
of the present month. The marquis has disposed of his property in the following 
manner. His late nephew, Count de Brachet, who was the principal legatee, 
having died previous to the testator, he has bequeathed the “ usufruct” to the 
Countess de Brachet, the widow of his nephew; she takes the grant as the mother 
and guardian of his, the testator’s, grand-nephew and grand-nieces, to whom the 
marquis has left the ultimate residue of his property. ‘There are several legacies 
and annuities to his friends and to his dependents. The will is in the marquis’s 
own handwriting, and there is a very remarkable circumstance alluded to by 
him with reference to premature interment, which is thus stated—‘‘ My uncle 
having been nearly buried alive, was on the seventh day discovered by my father 
to have resumed his senses, and lived for fifteen years afterwards. Believing 
that many persons are so interred, I request that I may be watched until the 
seventh day, then an incision to be made in my left heel, and my body opened 
without disturbing the interior; on these conditions being observed, I direct the 
sum of 2,000 fr. be given to the poor of the parish.” 








William Franks, Esq., F.R.8., of Woodhill, near Hatfield, Herts, died at 
Brighton, on the 14th of November last, aged 72, having made his will on the 1st 
of September, 1855, with a codicil in 1856, and another in 1860, appointing as 


| his executors, the Rev. Edward Franks Hodgson, M.A., rector of Holton, with 





Bickering Lincoln, the testator’s nephew, and William Franks, Esq., the testator’s 
eldest son, to whom probate was granted by the London court, on the 8th 
of the present month. The personal property was sworn under £30,000. To 
his eldest son he has devised his real estates, subject to certain annuities and 
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charges thereon, and has appointed him residuary legatee of his personalty, he 
also receives a sum of £15,000 under a marriage settlement, in which the testator 
took a life interest, having survived his wife five years. To his son, the Rev. 
Edward Robert Franks, rector of Downham Market, Norfolk, he leaves the sum 
of £4,000, and the right of presentation to the living of Downham Market, 
annual value exceeding £400; he has also bequeathed to him several articles of 
plate, his brougham, gig, and other specific bequests. ‘To his daughter, Jane 
Caroline, he leaves the legacy of £1,000, in addition to £4,500 under settlement, 
she is also left many specific bequests. There are liberal legacies to his servants. 
This gentleman, who maintained an elevated position in society, had graduated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and took the degrees of B.A. and M.A. He was 
also a magistrate for the county of Herts. His son and heir, William Franks, 
Esq., married a daughter of the late Major-General Sir John T. Jones, Bart., 
nF ie was called to the bar in 1846, is also a magistrate for Herts, and for 
Middlesex. 





Baron Dickinson Webster, Esq., of Penns, Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire, 
died on the 4th of August last, at the age of 42. His will bears date the 29th 
of December last, and a codicil in January, 1860, which were proved in the 
London court on the 27th of last month, by two of the executors and trustees, 
Henry Fox Bristowe, Esq., and Charles Cooper, surveyor, of Sutton Coldfield ; 
to the latter he leaves, for the period of three years, the annual sum of £50, and 
£30 a year for the following ten years, for the trouble he will have in managing 
the estate. The other executors appointed are the relict and Peter Charles G. 
Webster, Esq., the testator’s brother; to Mr. Webster and to Mr. Bristowe he 
leaves each the sum of 50 guineas to purchase some token of remembrance of 
him. The personalty was sworn under £12,000, which amount is exclusive of 
freehold. He leaves to his relict an immediate legacy of £600, together with certain 


diamonds and ornamental jewellery, household furniture, carriages, and other 


clfects, for her own use absolutely, and a life-interest in the library of books and 
the plate, and in the annual proceeds arising from the residue of his real and 
personal estate. The testator directs that the sums of £6,000 and £2,000 are to 
be invested for the benefit of his eldest son and his daughter until they are of age, 
and to his daughter he has left the rest of the jewellery. On the demise of the 
widow, the residuary estate is to be divided, under certain stipulations, amongst 
all his children. The testator was Deputy-Lieutenant for the county of Warwick, 
also a magistrate for that county and for Staffordshire, and held the rank of 
captain in the Staffordshire Yeomanry. 


General Sir Henry Wyndham, K.C.B., M.P., of Cockermouth Castle, Cum- 
berland, died possessed of personal property to the amount of £70,000. 





_ complete. 
He had | 


made his will on the 17th of July, 1856, and gave his-real estate to his adopted | 


daughter, Georgiana Fanula, wife of Charles Wyndham, Lieutenant 9th Bengal 
Light Cavalry, as well as all his personal estate, to her and her heirs, &c., abso- 
lutely, and appointed her sole executrix. This lady, the sole legatee, died in 1858, 
and no other will having been discovered, letters of administration, with the will 
annexed, were granted to Sir Henry’s relict, Elizabeth Lady Wyndham, the estate 
having to be divided under the statute of Distributions. Sir Henry entered the 


army at the early age of 16, served during the memorable campaign in the Pen- | 


insula, and at Waterloo. In the latter part of his life he represented Cockermouth | fered, and the central government has been compelled to act in repression and 


| punishment of what it had long viewed with criminal indifference. 


and West Cumberland in Parliament. 


David Jardine, Esq., one of the Magistrates of Bow-street Police-office, of 
Cumberland-terrace, Hyde Park, died on the 13th of September last, at his 
country residence, Weybridge, Surrey. His will bears date the 20th of October, 
1852, and the executors are his wife and the Rev. John Gylby Lonsdale, M.A., 
Canon of Lichfield ; the latter alone has taken the grant of probate, the wife 
having died previous to the testator. The will is short, and entirely in Mr. 
Jardine’s own handwriting. He devised his real estate to his wife, bequeathing 
to her also his personal property ; the latter estimated for probate duty at £14,000, 
Mr. Jardine made no further disposition of his property since the death of his wife, 


Rebietus of Roolis. 


THE ASIAN MYSTERY.* 


Laxovr is not always rewarded by the results, to gain which thé toil was Gom- 
menced and undergone. This is often discouraging; but there is consolation in 
the fact that no good efforts are utterly wasted; they bear frnit in due season, 
even if the harvest be not always what we expected. Of no kind of labour can 
this be more frequently recorded than that of the missionary in foreign, imper- 
fectly civilized, or wholly barbarous, lands. Those to whom he is sent, may not 
receive so readily, or extensively, as could be wished, the instructions of the 
teacher; but there are very few established missions that have not largely 
increased our knowledge of the waste places of the world. To such knowledge 
this volume is a remarkable contribution. It is the result of the observation and 
research of a clergyman who spent many years among the mountains of Syria, 
associating constantly with a section of its inhabitants, who have for many ages, 
preserved a peculiar creed. It is neither Christian nor Mahometan, yet includes 
some of the tenets and practices of both, strangely blended with something of a 
Paganism more ancient than either. It indicates a Persian origin of the race or 
tribe, and contains distinct traces of Buddhism in a belief in the transmigration 
of souls. It cannot be imputed as blame to the sower that the seed falls on a 
stony soil, where, “ having no root, it withereth.” And we gather by inference, 
for it is not distinctly stated, that Mr. Lyde’s labour of many years, was not a 
thankful one. <A faint hope for the future is all he ventures to express. But the 
opportunity of tracing the history of such a race, and investigating so singular a 
creed, has been well employed. 

The work is especially interesting at the present time; it was written before 
the outbreak of religious fanaticism in Syria startled Europe with a tale 
of sanguinary horrors. The author, we regret to learn, died at Cairo, in the 
spring of the present year, and his work could not be coloured by the dreadful 
events that have since occurred. Yet without predicting, it foreshadows them ; 
Syria is the very hotbed of the wildest heresies that have sprung up among 
Christians and Mahometans; and the hatred of each sect for all the others, is 
fierce and inextinguishable, or to be quenched only in blood. The feeble 
Turkish Government has now been roused, by England and France, into sudden 
and spasmodic severity; but before the massacres, its authority was either 
nominal, or so apathetic, as to furnish no restraint to the wars of tribe with tribe. 
Its contempt for the “dogs” of every creed differing from that of Islam, was 
Like Iago, it was quite indifferent which of the opponents was exter- 
minated, or whether they all destroyed each other ; “ either way worked its gain.” 

Indeed, for many years, the only perceptible policy of the Turks, was to 
incite hostilities between Maronites and Druses alternately, giving support to 
each by turns, that they might be a check on each other. But at last, the con- 
stant state of war thus encouraged, grew beyond the control of its official 
abettors; the Druses appeared to have the decided advantage, and pashas and 
governors, already disposed to indulge that hatred of the Christian name, which 
is the most active form of Moslem zeal, joined the winning side. But Europe, 
startled at last by the too Oriental savagery of the whole proceeding, has inter- 





We notice 


| these later events, in connection with Mr. Lyde’s work; for though it does not 


treat specially either of the Maronites or Druses, it so well describes the previous 


| condition of the whole land and people, that the Syrian massacres cannot be 


who was the sole legatee, and the only person who would have derived any | 


benefit under the will. 
jn pursuance of the statute of Distributions. 


—_—-__—_ -—_— 


Lady Macdonald, formerly of Arlington-street, Piccadilly, who died at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, France, on the 16th of October last, had made her will on the 8th of 
September, 1846. She appointed her sister, Lady Malcolm, sole executrix, who 
proved the will, with a codicil, in the London court on the 29th of last month. 
Personalty sworn under £7,000. Her ladyship bequeathed all her property, real 


Owing to this circumstance, the estate has to be divided | 


ee 


clearly understood without the information the ‘ Asian Mystery 
supplies. 

In the centre from whence Christianity spread over the civilized world it began 
carly to be corrupted by mixture with strange doctrines, gathered from the 
Egyptians, the Arabian idolators, even from the Persians and Hindoos. Sects 
innumerable split up the population that was still Christian in name; and in the 
age of Mahomet, that fierce reformer of the idolatrous Arab tribes, found the 
Christians of Syria too weak, too divided, and too corrupt, to resist the armed 
propaganda of Islam. The Roman eagle had to loose its clutch of the Holy City, 
and the Crescent rose over the Church of the Sepulchre. The Moslem power 
was absolute till the era of the Crusades of the Christian Powers of Western 
Europe. And those incursions rather added to the many confusions of the East, 
than tended to reclaim its faith ; finally, they left the power of the Turks as they 
had found it—supreme. In the centuries that have rolled away since the last 
Knight Templar sailed from the shores of Syria, the condition of the Christian 
inhabitants has been, politically, the same as that of all other Christian subjects 


abundantly 


| of the Sultan—abject and degraded. And their creed appears to have degenerated 


and personal, to her sister. By the codicil, executed in 1851, she directs the sum of | 


£600 to be paid to her servants, James Short and his wife, or to either of them, 


if in her ladyship’s service at the time of her decease, also a sum of £100 to another | 


servant, under similar conditions. Her ladyship’s Christian names were Amelia 
Maria Harriet, and she designated herself “A. M. H. Kinnier Macdonald, or A. 
M. H. Macdonald Kinnier.” 








Harr-DrESSING IN PoLyNEsIA—Curious CoINcIDENCE.—* There is,’’ observes 
the Rey. Mr. Turner, in his work on Polynesia, “‘ something quite unusual in the 
way the men do up their hair. They wear it twelve and eighteen inches long, 
and have it divided into some six or seven hundred little locks, or tresses. 
Beginning at the roots, every one of these is carefully wound round by the thin 
rind of a creeping plant, giving it the appearance of a piece of twine. The ends 
are left exposed for about two inches, and oiled and curled. This curious collec- 
tion of six hundred locks of hair is thrown back off the forehead, and hangs 
down behind. The little curled ends are all of equal length, and form a semi- 
circle of curls from ear to ear, or from shoulder to shoulder. Viewed at a distance 
you imagine that the man has got some strange wig on, made of whip-cords. It 
reminds one of the Egyptian gallery in the British Museum, and strikingly com- 
pares with the illustrations in recent works on Nineveh. Those twisted beards, 
also, hanging down in lots of little curls, two or three inches below the chin, 
which are to be seen in engravings from the Assyrian sculptures, are precisely 
what is to be seen at the present day at Tanna.” Dr. Livingstone has found 
something like it in South Africa—“ Travels in South Africa,” p. 624. 


ASTRONOMICAL Notions In TANNA.—The savages of Tanna, we are informed by 
the missionary clergyman, the Rey. George Turner, have the heavens portioned 
out into constellations. They have the canoe with its outrigger ; the duck, and a 
man near it with his bow drawn, and taking his aim ; the cooking-house tongs; 
the company of little children all sitting eating, and many other objects. These 
constellations form their astronomical clock ; and by looking up they can tell you 
whether it is near morning or midnight. Then they have their traditions as to 
how these canoes, and ducks, and children got up to the heavens.” 





and decayed more and more with the lapse of time. Even under the misgovern- 
ment of the Pashas, the people of the Turkish provinces of Europe, such as the 
Servians and others, have found in the organization of the Greek Church a pre- 
server of the main principles and doctrines of Christianity. The monastic 
establishments of that Church, even in Syria, keep comparatively bright,—a few 
points amid the darkness of the land. 

The Church of Rome, too, by certain concessions, has contrived to retain « 
section of the people within its pale. But the European Churches, both Greek 
and Latin, are now weaker than ever, while the creed of Islam, in a terrible 
“ revival” of fanaticism, has begun a war of extermination against all rival sects, 
that has only been staved by what is equally a “ revival ’’—the re-appearance 
in the East of the armed Powers of Europe in defence of the Christians. We 
wish we could give them that name in all its significance: but with the fact 
before us, that the Turks have constantly used one section of the people to check 
the power of the other, by internecine feuds and wars, we strongly doubt the 
right of any great body of the Syrians to the name of Christian. We doubt very 
much the orthodoxy of the Maronites ; if they hold the Christian faith, it is cer- 
tainly not proved by their works. They have suffered cruelly in these latter days; 
“the great tribulation coming upon the earth’’ has evidently come for them ; but 
much of it is clearly retribution. There has been blood for blood, and fire for 
fire. ‘The Druses stand out as avowed Pagans, or that perplexing variety of 
heathenism that can assume all creeds, because it believes none. It is the alliance 
between this protean paganism, with the intolerance of the followers of Mahomet, 
that has crushed the Maronites, by what we know as the Christian massacre. 

The Ansairech, are another sect, neither Maronite, nor Druse ; and the present 
investigation of their creed so directly invests their faith and practice with the 
dignity of being the “ Asian Mystery,” par excellence, that it might be taken for the 
solution of the great riddle propounded by Mr. Disraeli; it rather proves that Syria 
is full of such “ mysteries.” In the East no creed has preserved itself from 
change. Dissent is not peculiar to the West. There are more than seventy-four 
differing sects of Mahometanism ; and the Christian schisms we cannot attempt to 
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enumerate. Mr. Lyde draws lines of distinction between those he describes ; he 
treats the Ansaireeh as totally separated from the Druses. They seem to us to 
hare some points of resemblance, while the faint tinge of Christian belief may 
ally them, to some extent, to the Maronites. We imagine that the confusion of 


creeds, through centuries of corruption, ignorance, and disorder, becomes almost 
as hopeless to the inquirer as the confusion of tongues. And the zeal of the 


investigator is soon chilled by abundant proof that, however the various sects may 
differ in belief, they agree with mournful sameness in life and character. 
Craft, treachery, greed, ungnenchable bloodthirstiness, death-fends between 
district and district, town and town, mountain and plain, village and village; nay, 
the same village often has its little internal war, and the result is that a once 
populous and fertile land has become a desert, where civilization is fast dying out. 

It is all a great problem; it presents a chapter in that long and sad history of 
Eastern misrule and decay that have blighted a fair half of the old world. Syria 
is only something worse than the other regions over which the Turks have ruled ; 
all lands are accursed beneath them. Why Christian Europe, with its boundless 
wealth and power, its superiority in manhood, science, culture, and faith, tolerates 
the stupid tyranny of this camp of barbarians, anywhere within reach of its 
sword, is the real “‘ Asian Mystery; and we firmly believe another European 
crusade will, soon or late, be its solution. Wherever the Turks have set their 
foot, they have wasted the earth, and demoralized man. Why should the fairest 
places of the world be laid waste for ever? Submission to this horde of Asiatics 
was once a necessity ; now it is a folly, or worse. It is the first duty of civil- 
ization to rid mankind of this oppression ; it can then let that political see-saw, 
the “balance of power,” settle itself. We may have doubts and scruples, but 
the work begun by Russia, and now timidly and furtively continued by France, 
must be carried on. Humanity gained considerably by the vigour that exter- 
minated the Algerine pirates: that scoundrel community was spared too long; 
the Turks ought, for similar reasons, to be driven, as rulers, from every land 
of which there is a germ of hope. 

We have wandered somewhat from Mr. Lyde’s book ; but it is full of matter 
that suggests many such reflections. It is a perfect mine of learning, the stored 
result of great research ; the explanation of the creed and ritual of the Ansaireeh, 
will interest the theologian, but it may also dishearten him. What can be said 
for a sect that makes its religion merely a kind of Masonic rite, only initiates the 
men to its secrets, leaving them to grow up in youth destitute of all instruction, 
and excludes women of every age from their worship—such as it is—altogether? 
They are said to celebrate a mangled form of the Christian sacrament, but they 
also believe in the transmigration of souls. Can an irrational jumble of misbelief 
be called a creed? As for their lives, Mr. Lyde describes them as systematic 
liars, thieves, murderers, and blasphemers,—barbarians, in fact, of the worst type. 
And we doubt whether some of the more numerous sects around them are much 
better. What they have all made the fair region of Syria, the book reveals most 
mournfully ; for its condition now is worse than ever. 








SIR ISAAC NEWTON.* 


bell 

Sim Davip Brewstrr’s “Life of Sir Isaac Newton” is a valuable contri- 
bution to English literature. It is an account of the life, writings, and disco- 
veries of one of the greatest men that ever lived, by a gentleman distinguished 
for his profound scholarship and scientific knowledge. The book is worthy of the 
subject to which it is devoted, and our only surprise with respect to such a piece 
of biography is that a second edition has not, long before now. 

We cannot, however, permit this second edition to pass into general circulation 
without calling attention to the Dedication, in which there appears a statement 
that requires a comment. Sir David Brewster, with perfect propriety, dedicates 
his “ Life of Sir Isaac Newton” to H.R.H. Prince Albert. The Prince Consort 
is Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. Sir Isaac Newton is the grand 
celebrity of Cambridge. It is therefore proper to dedicate a new biography of 
of that eminent man to the most illustrious living personage connected with the 
university. In the performance of such a task Sir David Brewster says of Prince 
Albert, that he is 

“A Prince who has given such an impulse to the arts and sciences of England, and whose 
views, were they seconded by statesmen willing to extend education and advance science, would 
raise our country to a higher rank than it now holds among the nations of Europe in the arts of 
peace and of war.” 

In complimenting Prince Albert, a grave charge is made against the present 
and past Prime Ministers. Considering all that has been done of late years by 
successive administrations in the spread of education, this accusation seems to be 
equally harsh and unjust. The imputation touches all who have been Prime 
Ministers since Prince Albert became connected with the royal family of England. 
It depreciates al! that has been done by Lord Melbourne, Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
John Russell, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Derby, and Lord Palmerston ; and it affirms 
that they, by not seconding the views of the Prince Consort, have left this 
country, both as regards ite power in war and its influence in peace, in a position 
far inferior to what/it otherwise might occupy. The general notion prevailing in 
this country is not that entertained by Sir David Brewster; for here it is popu- 
larly believed that the foremost nation of the world is England ; that the mightiest 
of allempires, in peace as in war, is that which acknowledges Her Majesty, 





Victoria, as the supreme sovereign. “ Yes,” it may be replied by Sir D. Brewster, | 


* England's position is hich, but if Prince Albert’s views were seconded by states- | 


men willing to extend education and advance science, then they would have raised 
our country to a higher rank than it now holds.” ; 

_ This assertion of Sir David Brewster may be true. If true, it is of the utmost 
importance it should be known; and a rigid inquiry ought to be set on foot, in 
order that its accuracy may be placed beyond the possibility of doubt or contro- 
versy. It is for the purpose of provoking, and, if possible, compelling an inves- 
tagation into the accuracy of the assertion, that we direct attention to it. 

But the assertion may be a mere exaggeration. The high-flown compliment 
of a courtly author to a princely patron. If so, it is a compliment in very bad 
taste; for it seeks to elevate the Prince at the expense of British noblemen 
who, whatever their political differences with each other, are all alike supposed 
and believed to be animated with a sincere love of their count ry, and to have on 
all occasions exhibited their desive to make England the greatest, richest, and 
happiest nation in the world. . fi 

A compliment to Prince Albert from an author in dedicating a book to His 
Royal Highness, would never be objected to, if that compliment was not paid at 
the expens¢é of others, who are humbled, in order that the Prince mav be exalted. 
If injustice has been (as we suspect it is) done to them, then we must regret that 
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Sir D. Brewster did not follow the example of the venerable Entropius, who, 
wishing to flatter his patron, “the Lord Valens, Gethic, great, immortal, and 
august,” complimented his prince, not upon the amount of his knowledge, but 
the vastness of his ignorance. ._ These are the words of Eutropius im the dedi- 
cation of his history, which he hopes will be agreeable to his patron, because, as 
he expresses it :— 

* that the divine mind of your Tranquilli rejoice to find it has foll 
canst of illustrious men in govetaing the ie tales it was acquainted therewith to 
pn ut Tranquilitatis tue possit mens divina letari, prius se illustrium virorum facta in 
administrando imperio sequutum, quam cognesceret lectione.”” 

The two greatest names connected with England are Shakspeare and Newton. 
With respect to the former, something has been done to prove to the world that 
Englishmen appreciate the glorious name and immortal memory of Shakspeare. 
Efforts have been made to preserve the house of Shakspeare in Stratford-upon- 
Avon. But is it so with Newton? Between Leicester-square and Trafalgar. 
square, still stands in its integrity the house occupied by Sir Isaac Newton. 
There were all his mighty and magnificent speculations pondered over. There 
his mind worked, and there immortal treatises were composed. Assuredly, that 
house should be regarded and preserved by all Englishmen as an almost sacred 
shrine; and if it were so treated by them, no doubt it would be, as such, visited 
by men of science from all portions of the globe. What now is its condition? It 
is not falling into decay, for it is made use of as—a poor-school! 

The neglect of Newton’s house is a scandal to the English nation — a 
reproach, especially to the inhabitants of London; and we cannot permit a new 
and valuable book, giving an account of his life, writings, and discoveries, to 
appear, without calling public attention to the condition in which the mansion in 
which “The Principia’ were matured is permitted to remain, by those whose 
proudest boast ought to be that they are the fellow-countrymen of Sir Isaac 
Newton. 














NINETEEN YEARS IN POLYNESIA.* 


On the 10th of August, 1840, the author of this work received his commission 
from the directors of the London Missionary Society to proceed to the island 
of Tanna, in the New Hebrides, for the purpose of establishing a mission. News 
had just then been received in London of the massacre of the Rev. John 
Williams, at Eromanga, an island the short distance of twenty miles from Tanna, 
The day after the author had received his commission he sailed from Gravesend ; 
but owing to the difliculty of getting vessels to take him from place to place, he 
did not reach his destination until the month of June, 1842. The companion of 
the Rey. Mr. Turner in his missionary labours was the Rey. Mr. Nisbett. Both 
gentlemen were accompanied by their wives. 

The undertaking in which the two clergymen engaged was full of peril. They 
were aware that the Rev. John Williams had been in the island of Tanna the very 
day before he was put to death at Eromanga; and they were assured at Samoa, 
where they stopped for some time, that it would be impossible for them to succeed 
in converting to Christianity the barbarous and immoral people amongst whom 
they proposed to settle. Confident in the goodness of their cause, and the pro- 
tection of Heaven, the rev. gentlemen resolved upon adhering to the instructions 
given to them in London. 

The manner in which the missionaries were first received at Tanna was par- 
ticularly favourable, and promised a happy issue to their labours. How they 
were baffled, and by what accidents forced to abandon the island, forms a very 
curious chapter in the history of the human race. 

The first circumstances that attracted the attention of the Christian strangers in 
their new place of abode were finding that the whole of the male population, from 
the oldest man to the youngest boy, went about armed with clubs, bows and 
arrows, spears and slings ; that they carried arms with them even when engaged 
in agricultural operations; next, that they all painted their faces. ‘One would 
have the one half of his face smeared with red clay, and the other the plain, dark 
copper skin ; another would have the brows and cheeks red; another would have 
the brow red and the cheeks black; another all the face red, and a round black 
glittering spot on the forehead; and another would have his face black all over.” 
This last was the sign of mourning. All these, men and women, were avowed 
cannibals. 

Upon the missionaries landing, they got six or seven of the chiefs together, and 
had a formal meeting with them. The chiefs assured the missionaries that, if 
they would setile in Tanna, the people would willingly listen to their teaching 
Christianity. The chiefs, moreover, pledged themselves to protect the mission- 
aries, and never to require them to take any part in their fighting against neigh- 
bouring tribes. ‘ They seemed,” observes Mr. Turner, “ willing to say Yes or 
No to everything, just as they thought it would please us. And so we landed, 
and commenced our missionary labours at Tanna.” 

The missionaries had not been twenty-four hours in Tanna before a very serious 
difficulty presented itself. These wild, untutored savages were, from the oldest 
to the youngest, ‘a set of notorious thieves ;” and their notion of “ criminality” 
was not “the act of stealing,” bit stealing in such a clumsy manner as to be 
“found out.” Here is a pieture of a pious missionary—ready to endure martyr- 
dom—but completely puzzled how he is, amongst a nation of pilferers, to keep # 
house over his head, or even a blanket on his bed :— 

** A towel was missed here, a comb there, and a pair of scissors in another place. Nay, the 


very bed-quilt was caught, one afternoon, moving off towards a hole, by means of a long stick 
with a hook at the end. 


The missionaries appealed to the chiefs against this system of robbery; but it 
was soon discovered that “the chiefs were as bad” as the rest of the nation. 
“T recollect,” says the author, “a fellow storming against a thief, and telling us 
to kill him whenever we got held of him, and, at very the same moment, he slily 
picked up a big nail with his toes, and slipped it into his hand behind his back.” 

Despite all this the missionaries persevered. They built for themselves a cot- 
tage, the frame and material for which they had brought. with them from Samoa. 
And then anew and unexpected difficulty presented itself. Tanna was unfor- 
tunately visited by an American whaling-ship. Some of the crew landed, mis- 
conducted themselves, got into a conflict with the natives, were wounded, and 
made their escape. Inrevenge the capjain of the American fired with long guns 
upon the natives. Had any of them been killed, the author is convinced that both 
he and Mr. Nisbett would have been instantly slain by the savages of Tanna. 

The author and his companious landed at Tanna in June, and by the end of Sep- 
tember they were settled in their cottage, had picked up the language so as to 
conduct religious services without .an interpreter, arranged the orthography of 
the dialect, and got their little printing-press in readiness. They had even com- 





* Nineteen Years in Polynesia: Missionary Life, Travels, and Researches in the Islands of 
the Pacific. By the Rev. George Turner, of the London Missionary Society. London; John 
Snow, Paternoster-row. 1861. 
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posed some hymaizs, ‘and attempted te establish schools. But, alas! they Jad an | 


almost impracticable people to deal with. Few could be indaced to attend the 
schools, and none would come and live with them as servants, At first, it was 
still more difficult to manage the girls than the boys; although Mrs. Turner and 
Mrs. Nisbett did eventually succeed in teaching some of the young women needle- 
work. After the novelty of the first Sabbath or two there was no getting a con- 
gregation ; and there was no mode of inducing the people to refrain frem labouring 
on the Sunday. Here is the way in which the natives argued on the matter :— 


**They thought, that as their own gods (the deified spirits of their ancestors) only required 
prayers and offerings once or twice a year, they might venture to make less than a whole 


om once every seven suflice for their new deity.” 

There were two main impediments in the way of the new missionaries. The 
first, that every two or three villages formed a distinct community—a petty 
nation in itself—exercising the rights of war and peace with its adjoining neighbours 
and almost constantly in a state of feud with them. Next, that these small tribes, 
though not more than four or five miles from the house of the missionaries, spoke 
quite a different dialect from that which they had acquired at Tanna. Thus to 
travel from one tribe to another was to expose a Christian missionary to instant 
death; and then, when the danger had been incurred and escaped from, his 

resence was of no avail, for neither he nor the savages could understand one 
another—they spoke different languages. 

On more than one occasion both Mr. Turner and Mr. Nisbett escaped, as by a 
miracle, from the attempts made by the savages of hostile tribes to assassinate 
them. No peril terrified these English clergymen, and no difficulty daunted them; 
and yet they had eventually to fly from Tanna. The cause of their overthrow 
was this—they had interfered with the livelihood of certain charlatans, who were 
known by the name of “ disease-makers.”’ 

The operations and practices of these wretches is so like what we read respecting 
the practices of wizards, necromancers, and magicians in the dark ages of Europe, 
that the following account given of them by Mr. Turner cannot fail to be read 
with interest :— 


‘* The real gods at Tanna may be said to be the disease-makers. It is surprising how these 
men are dreaded, and how firm the belief is that they have in their hands the power of life and 
death. Thé@re are rain-makers and thunder-makers, and fly and musquito-makers, and a host 
of other ‘sacred men ;’ but the disease-makers are the most dreaded. It is believed that these 
men can create disease and death by burning what is called nahak. Nahak means rubbish, but 
—— refuse of food. Everything of the kind they bury or throw into the sea, lest the 

isease-makers should get hold of it. These fellows are always aout, and consider it their 
special busiuess to pick up and burn, with certain formalities, anything in the nahak line which 
comes in their way. If the disease-maker sees the skin of a banana, for instance, he picks it 
up, wraps it in a leaf, and wears it all day hanging round his neck. The people stare as they see 
him go along, and say to each other, ‘ He has got something; he will do for somebody by-and-by 
at night.’ In the evening he scrapes some bark off a tree, mixes it up with the banana-skin, 
rolls all tightly in a leaf in the form of a cigar, and then puts one end p ee enough to the fire to 
cause it to singe, and smoulder, and burn away very gradually. Presently.he hears a shell 
blowing. ‘There,’ he says to his friends, ‘there it is; that is the man whose rubbish I am now 
burning: he is ill; let us stop burning, and see what they bring in the morning.’ When a 
person is taken ill, he believes that it is occasioned by some one burning his rubbish. Instead 
of thinking about medicine, he calls some one to blow a shell, a large conch or other shell, which, 
when perforated and blown, can be heard two or three miles off. The meaning of it is to implore 
the person who is supposed to be burning the sick man’s rubbish, and causing all the pain, to 
stop burning; and it is a promise as well that a present will be taken in the morning. Pigs, 
mats, knives, haichets, beads, whales’ teeth, &c., are the sort of ihings taken. Some of the 
disease-making craft are always ready to receive the presents, and to. assure the party that they 
will do their best to prevent the rubbish being again burned. If the poor man has another 
attack at night, he thinks the nahak is again burning; the shell is again blown, other presents 
taken, and so they goon. The idea is, that whenever it is all burned the man dies. Night after 
night we heard the dismal too-too-tooing of these.” 


The spread of Christianity threatened the annihilation of this unholy traffic 
between men’s fears and men’s wickedness. Those who profited by the delusion 
persuaded the various tribes of savages around the missionaries that dysentery, 
which had spread amongst them, was the doing of the Christians, and the ouly 
way of freeing themselves from pestilence and death was by killing the strangers. 

The perils of the missionaries, their wives, and attendants, were great, and 
their sufferings terrible. Happily they were saved from martyrdom by the pro- 
vidential arrival of a Hobart Town whaler, which conveyed them from Tanna to 
Samoa. 

What was done at Samoa is to be learned from this volume. We have but 
quoted so much of the adventures of the missionaries as an inducement to our 
readers to procure the work for themselves. They will find it a delightful book, 
whether they take it up from curiosity, or from a higher feeling. 





THE MONKS OF THE WEST.* 


Rome, the Pope, his cardinals, and his court, have been so continually assailed 
lately in all modern publications that it is rather a remarkable fact to find one of 
the greatest and most celebrated literary men in France writing a work of 
considerable extent (6 vols. 8vo.) of which the object is the re-habilitation of the 
monks and the Papal authority. 

If Count de Montalembert were only known as a stanch adherent to the 
Roman Catholic faith, his book would probably excite less attention ; but as he is 
at the same time an eloquent and learned author, and a great political champion, 
the two first volumes of his history have created much sensation in Paris. Ina 
long introduction, which occupies the half of the first volume, Count de Monta- 
lembert shows the services rendered by the monks to Christianity and to the civili- 
zation of Europe by their charity, laborious industry, and their merciful intervention 
between the oppressed serfs and the owners of the soil. On the other hand, as a 
truthful historian, he frankly relates the vices and even crimes of which the monas- 
teries were accused, but contends also that every human institution is liable to 
similar abuses. In support of this assertion the author quotes a remarkable 
concession from the pen of Voltaire, that inveterate enemy of the monastic orders, 
in one of his great historical works, “ Essai sur l’Esprit et les Maurs des 
Nations.” —* Too many writers have amused themselves by raking up the 
irregularities and vices which have from time to time disgraced the interior of 
monasteries. It is, nevertheless, certain that vice abounds to a far greater extent 
in secular life, and the gravest crimes have not been committed in convents, but 
immoralities appear in an aggravated light when placed in contrast with the strict 
rules of discipline which bind all religious communities. No institution that has 
ever existed has been entirely free from reproach.” 

Count de Montalembert commences his historv in the year 312, at the period 
when the Emperor Constantine proclaimed Christianity throughout the Roman 
empire, and he establishes a curious parallel between the invasion of the 
barbarians and the establishment of the monastic orders. “The Roman empire 
without the barbarians,”’ says he, “‘ was an abyss of slavery and corruption. The 
barbarians without the monks would bave been a chaos. The barbarians and the 
monks, combined, organized a new world, 2 universe of Christianity.” 

Then follows a vivid and interesting sketch of the monastic institutions, from 





* Les Moines d’Occident, depuis St. Bénoit jusqu’é St. Bernard. Par le Comte de Monta- 
lembert, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris: Lecoffre. London: D. Nutt. 1560, 
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_ the end of the sixth century, when St. Benedict appeared. 





the Thébais, or residence of the Fathers of the Desert (les Péres du Desert) to 

The various dramatic episodes contained in this work, the beautiful delineation 
of manners and customs, and the graphic descriptions of the lives of St. Paul, St. 
Gregorius of Nazianzen, St. Chrysostom, St. Augustin, St. Martin, and of the first 
noble Roman ladies who embraced monastic life, present a picture scarcely wacelled 
in pathos and interest by the first writers of romance and fiction. 

The author narrates an interview of the monk Severinus, who lived on the 
borders of the Danube with Odoacer, king of the Heruli. When the hordes of 
barbarians were rushing towards Italy to crush the Roman empire, their chiefs 
frequently halted on their way to ask the blessing of those men renowned for their 
piety, whose lives spent in solitude and prayer made them objects of universal 
veneration. One of the Heruli, a young man clad in a wolf’s skin, but of noble 
race, and of such unusual stature that he could not, without stooping low, enter 
the cell of the anchorite, came to ask the advice of Severinus with regard to his 
future course. ‘‘ Go,” said the monk—‘‘ Go towards Italy ; thou wearest now a 
miserable cloak of wolf's skin, but soon thou shall be clothed in rich furs, and give 
liberally to all.” This young man was Odoacer. At the head of the Heruli he took 
and sacked Rome, sent Romulus Augustulus, the last Emperor of the Western 
Empire, to die in exile ; and disdaining the title of emperor for himself, was satis- 
fied to remain master of the whole of Italy. He remembered the prophetic 
advice of the poor monk on the Danube, and wrote to desire him to make any 
request he chose. Severinus, in reply, merely asked for the pardon and restitu- 
tion of a miserable exile. 

The second volume opens with the life and labours of St. Benedict, born in 
480, of the illustrious Roman family of the Anicius. At fourteen years of age he 
left his home and retired to the wild mountains, where flows the river Anio, about 
fifty miles west of Rome. There he spent three years in such complete solitude 
that some shepherds who accidentally discovered his retreat, took him at first for 
some wild animal. 

In order to appreciate the descriptive talent displayed by Count de Montalem- 
bert, one should read, among other amusing episodes of the life of St. Benedict, 
his interview, in 542, with Totila, King of the Ostrogoths, who defeated Belisarius, 
and conquered Italy and Sardinia. For the benefit of those who take delight in 
the gentler emotions, we will give a sketch of the farewell scene between Benedict 
and his sister. He and Scholastica were born on the same day, and loved each 
other with a devotion for which twins are often remarkable. When Benedict 
retired to the monastery of Monte Cassino, Scholastica followed him, and fixed 
her residence in a convent in the neighbourhood. The brother and sister only 
met once a year, and prayed together in a shepherd’s hut in the valley between the 
two convents. One day the sister, having asecret foreboding that she should see 
her brother no more, begged him, after the evening meal, to spend the night with 
her in devotion. ‘It cannot be, sister,” replied Benedict, “ I must on no account 
be out of the convent after dark.” Scholastica, full of sorrow, laid down her head 
on her clasped hands, which rested on the table, and wept and prayed with 
fervour. The weather had been calm and bright; but suddenly a violent tempest 
arose, and the rain, and thunder, and lightning were so fearful that neither 
Benedict nor his companion could by any means leave the shelter of the hut. 
Seeing this, Benedict said to his sister, “What hast thou done? May God 
forgive thee!” ‘Yes, even so.” she answered; “I prayed to Him; He knows 
my heart, and has hearkened to me!” Having spent the night in pious con- 
versation, Benedict and Scholastica separated at sunrise, and the twins never met 
again in this world. Three days afterwards, while standing at the window of his 
cell, Benedict had a vision wherein he beheld the soul of his sister ascending to 
heaven in the form of a dove. She was dead. The earthly remains were brought 
to Monte Cassino, where they were laid in a tomb prepared by the brother for 
himself and his sister, in order that death should not divide the bodies of those 
whose souls had been so long united in the love of God. Forty days later 
Benedict died also, while in the act of prayer. 

It is to St. Gregory we owe this touching little episode, and he adds that, 
doubtless for the sake of Scholastica’s great sisterly love, which occasioned her 
grief, was her prayer so visibly answered. For is not love the ladder to heaven, 
whose base God has placed in the human affections ? 

The author proceeds to give a history of the monastic orders in Italy and in 
Spain during the sixth and seventh centuries; he describes the conquest of 
Gaul by the Franks, and the civilizing influence of the monks on these barbarians. 
From the depths of their wild forests were heard pious voices chanting the beau- 
tiful canticle of Isaiah, “ Ye shall go out with joy, and be led forth with peace, 
the mountains and the hills shall break forth before you into singing, and all the 
trees of the fields shall clap their hands,” &e. 

The end of the s¢cond volame contains the romantic lives of St. Patrick and of 
St. Columbanus. ‘The first, stolen by pirates, was sold in Ireland as a slave, and 
underwent every sort of hardship as a cattle-driver, before he returned to that 
country as a bishop, to preach Christianity. The second, St. Columbanus, aban- 
doned the luxuries in the midst of which he was born, and undertook through 
Europe an Odyssey of his own, but almost as interesting and as varied as that 
related by the Greek poet. He died at last in a cavern hewn out of a large rock. 

Although the subject chosen by Count de Montalembert may not at first sight 
seem a popular one, we have not for many years met with so readabie and pleasant 
a work from the French press. 





CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Ture is nothing more indicative of the great change that has taken place in 
the manners of this country, than the mode in which the festival of Christmas 
is now observed. The spirit of merriment and the feelings of good fellowship 
have not abated one jot. There is still the old Scandinavian fervour which dis- 
played itself in the Yule-tide season, before the preaching of the Gospel had miti- 
gated the rude bearing of the unconquerable Northern sea-rovers : t'.ere is still the 
old hospitable, bountiful, and generous spirit which sent round the waseail-Low l, and 
threw onen the door of the baronial hall at Chrismas-tide to rich and poor: there 
is still the same mirthful, innocent, cheerful archness which confers a high-prized 
privilege upon the misletoe, and there is still, as in the most remote period of our 
annals a sanctuary discoverable from cold, hunger, and thirst, at every hearth 
enshrined with the dark leaves of the ivy, and glistening with the red berries of 
the holly. The spirit of “ Old Father Christmas” is stout and strong as ever, but 
the manner of observing his festival has changed. Instead of gorgeous masques, 
and agile mummers, and processions of mock knights, Jaddic 5, dragons and 
monsters, there is a commotion in “the Row,”’—the publishers are busy with 
authors and artists, and the result is the issuing forth, day by day, of such 
gorgeous “ Christmas Books,” that the splendours of media val a are 
completely dimmed, its noisy mirth que lle d, and their place occupre l ya new, 
more interesting, and certainly more intellectual species of entertainm: nt. 

Christmas books are decidedly a m: dern invéntion. Why have our makers of 
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pantomimes, often so sadly at a loss for an idea, and an illustration of modern 
manners, never taken a hint from those Christmas books— introduced them in all 
their gilded panoply upon the stage, with their peculiar attractions, and made 
them bodily canvass for popular use ? 

As far as we have yet seen, Moore's “‘ Paradise and the Peri,” * with the gorgeous 
decorations of Mr. Jones, and the drawings of Mr. Henry Warren, is the 
most splendid of these numerous books, and likely to be the most popular. The poem 
itself is among the best of the Oriental stories of Moore, and lends itself readily 
to the purposes of art. Whether they take the shape of pictorial representation 
of the scenes and personages yed, or those of ornamentation and illumina- 
tion, all these have been employed to the best effect by Messrs. Owen Jones and 
Warren in this remarkable volume. Every page is a triumph of colouring and 
design, and no two pages are alike. The left-hand page invariably contains the 
text printed in gold, with an inner and an outer border, both elaborately beautiful 
and well-harmonized; while the right-hand page contains the same border, with 
a figure-subject of some and incident of the poem, drawn by Mr. 
Warren, but apparently coloured by Mr. Jones. The drawings are mostly in 
outline, depending for the effects chiefly on gold and colour. Though they have 
somewhat of a Chinese or Japanese character, it cannot be denied that they are 
highly successful, and in every way creditable to both artists. The binding, 
which is chaste and plain, and leads to no suspicion of the glowing magnificence 
within, is also enriched by the felicitous ornamentation of Mr. Jones, and com- 
pletes the attractiveness of a book which, we venture to assert, will not be surpassed 
this year or next, unless by Mr. Owen Jones himself. For producing such a 
specimen of luxurious lithography, Messrs. Day & Son deserve praise, perhaps 
as much as the artists. 

“ Sunshine in the Country,’’+ with its elegant binding of crimson and gold, is 
a book that appeals to a different taste. Here are selections from the best and 
most popular of poets who have made their names “household words” by 
their keen appreciation of the beauties of nature and the power with which they 
have transmuted their sensations into everlasting verse. Here are lines by 
Thompson, Gay, Parnell, Longfellow, Mackay, Clare, Drummond, Proctor, Mrs. 
Hemans, Miss M. A. Browne, Cunningham, Wilson, Crabbe, Cowper, Bryant, 
Elliott, and a host of others. There are, at least, one hundreil different poetical 
pieces, upon such subjects as “ Rural Pleasures,” “ A Country Life,” “The Sum- 
mer Months,” “Ode on April,” “A Summer Morning,” ‘ The Bee,” “ On the 
Bramble Flower,” “‘ Woods,” “ A Spring Walk,” “ The Sun,” “ Noon,” “ A Sum- 
mer Sabbath Walk,”’ “ The Trout Fishers,” “The Peasant Poet,” ‘The Angler’s 
Song,” &c. And these are accompanied by photographs from nature, which 
were all taken by the late Mr. Grundy, of Sutton Coldfield, near Birmingham, 
and are finished in such masterly style as to present to the eye, in many instances, 
that extraordinary effect which is produced by looking through a stereoscope. 
An eminent judge upon such a subject, Mr. P. H. Delamotte, has expressed the 
following opinion respecting them :— 

“IT consider the views which have just come into your possession, the most perfect gems of 
artistic beauty and ao excellence that have ever been presented to the world, To all 
artists and lovers of nature they will be valued beyond all price.” 

To the opinion so expressed by Mr. Delamotte, it is unnecessary to add a word. 
Such is the Christmas book published by Mr. Richard Griffin. 

It is far too late in the day to criticise the literary merits or demerits of a book 
that has established itself so firmly in the popular heart as “ Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ } one of the very few original works of modern days, and one of those 
that any man of taste or sense would save out of the universal wreck of literature, 
if all books but ten or twenty were condemned to destruction. To issue the 
immortal allegory with ail possible luxury of paper, typography, binding, and 
illustration, is an undertaking worthy of the enterprise and liberality of any pub- 
lisher; and if Messrs. Routledge have not yet succeeded in producing an edition 
which it will be difficult to surpass, it is certainly not for want of will, but simply 
for want of artists capable of dealing satisfactorily with such themes and person- 
ages as those in the story. We mean no disparagement of the talents of Mr. Wat- 
son, who has been selected to make the pictures for this book, when we say that 
he is not equal to the task, and that he, as well as most of the artists who have 
preceded him, has mistaken altogether the province of art, in attempting to 
portray by the visible lines and curves of his pencil, the shadowy, vague, 
dreamy, and sublime imaginings of Bunyan. When Mr. Watson depicts Christian 
in his homely suit, talking with homely people, or even when he renders into full- 
length portraits such characters as Mr. Worldly Wiseman and others, he does exceed- 
ingly well; and proves that he is a very good draughtsman, who has studied the 
human figure, and knows how to drape it in the costume of every-day life. In these 
respects, though his name is comparatively new to the public, he is a real acquisi- 
tion to the art of book-illustration. But when he comes to deal with the poetical 
and spiritual—the indefinite and the sublime—he fails egregiously —not because he 
is not a good artist, but because no artist is capable, by any form of drawing 
whatsoever, of realizing to the physical eye the wilder creations of poetic fancy. 
Take, for instance, the passage of Christian through the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, as described in the simple words of the allegorist ; how indefinitely awful 
and truly sublime it is! But in Mr. Watson's picture it is simply grotesque and 
ludicrous. Nor could it be otherwise. The mistake is in attempting to depict 
such subjects at all—subjects that are alike too grand and too vague for the 
inferior art of the limner, and which ought to be left to the imagination alone. 
And every other of Mr. Watson’s illustrations of poetic passages in the book is as 
“reat a failure as this, and proves not alone the incompetency of this particular 
— but the incompatibility of such subjects with any form of illustration 
whatever. 

Painters and draughtsmen in our day rush in “where angels fear to tread,” 
aml degrade art from its high purposes by attempts which are certain to be 
failures. A group in sculpture of Christian’s fight with Apollyon would most 
likely be more comic than tragic to the gaze of any beholder, however great the 
genius of the sculptor, and Mr. Watson’s so called illustration of the same event, 
though it would serve admirably for a scene in a Christmas pantomime, is wofully 
out of place as an accompaniment to the “ Pilgrim's Progress.” Such illustra- 
tions offend rather than please, and impair the real value of the book that they 
are intended toeunhance. Of such books as “ Robinson Crusoe,” or the novels of 
Fielding, Richardson, Smollett, and Goldsmith, or even of “ Gulliver's Travels,” 
Mr. Watson would make an excellent illustrator, or he might be advantageously 
employed in illustration of Cowper, Crabbe, Blomfield, or any other poet of 
domestic life; but the mystical and spiritual is beyond his reach. 

Nor do we think the publishers have been altogether fortunate in their choice 
of an editor. John Bunyan wanted no editor to do more for him than to see that 
his text was wiicorrupted. He required no one to overload his simple meaning 
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with notes of explanation, as Mr. Offor has done. The preliminary memoir— 

: well meant, no doubt,—is written in a florid and verbose style, such 
as honest Bunyan himself would have made wry faces at, if he had been condemned 
to read it. 

“Three Gems in One setting,”* is a book, every page ‘of which is decorated, 
gilt, and illuminated in the same manner as the ancient manuscripts. In every 
page there is a painting illustrating a particular verse of each of the poems, and 
each poem is givenin full. There are eighteen pages, equal to the finest specimens 
in the British Museum of illuminated manuscripts. An attempt is now being 
made by many ladies to practise the art of illumination; and to all who are 
desirous to succeed in their efforts, we recommend as fitting models to imitate 
the finely-laboured pages of “Three Gems in One Setting.” 

“The Art Album’’+ is one of those works which is sure to attract the eye 
and compel examination. The pictures are—l. “The Stepping-Stones,” by 
E. H. Weynart. 2. “A Breeze off Shore,’ by. E. Duncan. 3. “Fruit,” by 
W. Hunt. 4. “The Baron’s Chapel,” by G. Cattermole. 5. “ Winter,” by T. 8. 
Cooper, A.R.A. 6. “The Marriage of Griselda,” by J. Gilbert. 7. “ Lucy,” 
by G. Smith. 8. “ Carting Brushwood,’ by H. B. Wills. 9. “The Gardener’s 
Daughter,” by E. H. Wehnert. 10. “The Fisherman’s Return,” by E. Duncan. 
11. “The Goldfinch,’ by H. Weir. 12. “The Suppliant,” by H. Ward. 
13. “ Happy Days,” by G. Thomas. 14. “ Sorrento,” by R.P. Leitch. 15. “The 
Sailor Boy,’ by G. Thomas; and 16. “The Peri,” by H. Warren. All these 
pictures are engraved and printed by Mr. Edmund Evans, so as to have a 
complete resemblance to water-colour drawings. 

Such books are worthy of the season for making handsome and acceptable 
“Christmas gifts.’ If a taste for art had not spread with wealth in this 
country, it would be folly in artists, and madness in publishers, to risk the cost of 
submitting them to the public. 








CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Here are more children’s Christmas books pouring in upon _us, and claiming a 
notice. We regret it must be brief. aaa 

“Fairy Footsteps, or Lessons from Legends, with one hundred illustrations, 
designed by Alfred Crowquil.” London: Henry Lea, 22, Warwick-lane, E.C.— 
Nine stories, and one hundred engravings by such an artist as Alfred Crowquil! 
We wish the nine stories had been but seven, as both “ Peter Finnigan” and 
“Condy Cullen” are about the worst Irish stories we ever tried to read. They 
spoil an otherwise capital and amusing book. 

“What Uncle Told Us.” Illustrated by Alfred Crowquil. London: Henry 
Lea, 22, Warwick-lane, E.C.—Another story-book, with the humorous illustra- 
tions of Crowquil! There are six very nice little tales in this book, and all con- 
veying a good moral :—1. “ Patty, or the Bee and the Butterfly ;” 2. ‘‘ Nipkins and 
the Yule Log ; or, a Charity Lesson ;’”’ 3. “ Peter and the Snow King ;” 4. “ Intem- 
perance; or, the Prince and the Water Fay ;” 5. “The Red Man; or, the Magic 
of Kindness ;” 6. ‘‘ Wilhelm; or, Patience and Perseverance.” 

‘The Lord’s Prayer explained to Children.” London: W. Kent & Co., 23, 
Paternoster-row.—There are seven illustrations in this pious little book ; with a 
preface and explanations to each paragraph written by the Rev. J. M. Bellew. 








NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Haydn’s “Vocal Trios” ¢ are unknown in our country, and probably, like many 





gems of the olden time, are now forgotten in his own; und M. Oliphant bas con- 


ferred a boon on our musical public by producing them in such a shape as must 
make them delightful to every English singer. We have two of them before us: 
the one, “ Love and Folly,” is for a soprano, an alto, and a tenor; the other, 
* Phoebe’s Only Fault,” is for two tenors anda bass. They are both thoroughly 
characteristic of the eomposer. Their subjects are gay and playful; they are 
simple and natural, but their simplicity is the simplicity of a great master; they 
are so nicely written for the voices that it is easy to sing them, while their grace- 
ful turns of melody, and ingenious combinations of the parts render them equally 
delightful to the singers and to the listeners. We need scarcely add that M. 
Oliphant’s English words are elegant, and adapted to the music with his well- 
known skill and felicity. 

Among the old Scottish melodies there is none more beautiful and touching 
than “ Lord Gregory ;’’§ nor among the songs of Burns is there anything more 
pathetic than the words thus united to this fine strain. Mr. Oliphant has height- 
ened the beauty of the song by his simple and masterly symphonies and accom- 
paniments. 

Mr. Clinton, we need scarcely tell our musical readers, is a highly eminent pro- 
fessor of the flute; one of the best performers on, and the very best English 
composer for, that elegant instrament. His numerous publications for it are 
generally known to and esteemed by our amateurs, to whom they furnish an 
inexhaustible fund of improvement and pleasure. Such being the case, it is suffi- 
cient for us to announce the appearance of the works before us. The cavatinas || 
are justly denominated “songs without word.” ‘They are full of pure, vocal, 
Italian melody, embellished with brilliant passages of execution, which, without 
being excessively difficult, call forth the powers of the skilful performer. The 
part for the piano is more than a mere accompaniment, it frequently takes the 
lead, and is, in its turn, accompanied by the flute; so that these pieces are really 
duets, which both performers will find equally pleasing and and interesting. 

Meyerbeer’s beautiful air from “ Robert le Diable”™ is arranged as a solo for the 
flute, with an accompaniment for the piano in a most masterly and effective 
manner. It is very difficult—the long and elaborate chromatic cadenzas espe- 
cially—and demands a first-rate player todo it justice. But even the amateur 
will find it valuable, for he may derive much benefit from its study and practice. 

The lady who gives her musical compositions to the world, under the name of 
“ Claribel,” ** is a distinguished amateur, who has the genius and attainments of 
an artist. Some of her vocal pieces are already well known; and those which 





* Three Gems in One Setting. By A. L. Bond. The Poet’s Song, Tennyson. Field Flowers, 
Campbell. Pilgrim Fathers, Mrs. Hemans. London: W. Kent & Co., Paternoster-row. 


+ The Art Album. Sixteen facsimiles of water-colour te = by ——— Cattermole, 
T. Sidney Cooper, A.R.A., Edward Duncan, John Gilbert, William Hunt, R. P. Leitch, George 
Smith, George H. Thomas, Mrs. Ward, H. Warren, Edward H. Wehnert, Harrison Weir, and 
H. B. Wills. Engraved and printed by Edmund Evans. London: W. Kent & Co., Pater- 
noster-row. 1861. 

t Vocal Tries; the English version by Thomas Oliphant; the music by Joseph Haydn. 

§ Lord Gregory: an old Scottish ballad, edited, with new symphonies and accompaniments, 
by Thomas Oliphant. Addison & Co. 

| Three Cavatinas; or Songs without Words, for the flute and pianoforte. Composed by 
J. Clinton. 

© Robert, tai que j'aime. Transcribed for the Flute and Pianc, by J. Clinton. Clinton & Co. 

** Songs by “* Claribel.”” Emery & Co, 
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have most recently appeared are not unworthy of her name. ‘“ The Hungarian 
Love-Song,” a tender leave-taking between a young soldier going to the wars 
and his sweetheart, is simple and expressive. The words are a dialogue between 
the pair, but it is meant to be sung by a single voice, not as a duet. “The 
Brook” is a graceful setting of Tennyson’s well-known verses. The air, like the 
words, is quaint, and the murmur of the brook is well imitated by the accompani- 
ment. “ Janet’s Bridal,” the simple lay of a village’'girl, is pretty, but its sim- 
plicity is marred by the formidable inharmonic change, from four flats to four 
sharps in the middle of it—a little bit of pedantry wholly uncalled for. ‘The 


. 


Mother’s Farewell” is full of melody and feeling. 








THE IVY AND THE BELL. 
A LEGEND OF CLONALLEN TOWER. 
In days when Alfred ruled the land, 
As ancient legends tell, 
The Ivy was a gardener’s lad, 
And loved a lady well; 
And the Bell that hangs in the turret high 
Was the lady pure as snow, 
The only daughter of an Earl, 
A thousand years ago. 


- 


That lady fair, so bright and rare, 
Had suitors many a one, 
Both knights and earls, and knaves and churls ; 
But she loved the gardener’s son. 
They pledged their faith, in life or death, 
In happiness or woe, 
And seal’d the promise with a ring, 
A thousand years ago. 


The grim ear] read his magic book, 
And lo! before his sight, 

The deeds they did, the love they hid, 
Were clear as morning light. 

He swore an oath to slay them both,— 
The maid for looking low, 

The gardener’s lad for looking high,— 
A thousand years ago. 


By magic might he changed the lad 
Into an Ivy flower, 

And the lady bright to the booming Bell 
That swings in the donjon-tower. 

** Be this,” quoth he, “the doom they dree, 
Who guiled a father so!” 

And the grim earl burned his magic books, 
A thousand years ago. 


But every time the Bell was rung 
The Ivy spread and grew, 

“ Climb to me! climb!” said every chime, 
“ O, Ivy ! ever true!” 

And the Ivy clomb an inch a day, 
As never did Ivy grow, 

And reach’d the Bell and cover’d it o’er, 
A thousand years ago. 


A mortal hand ne’er rang the Bell, 
But up in its turret high 
It peal’d sweet tunes, like Norland runes, 
To the breeze that wander’d by ; 
And every year at Christmas Eve, 
As winds begin to blow, 
You may hear it ring—as oft it rang 
A thousand years ago. 


Sometimes merry, and sometimes sad, 
But always sweet and clear, 
And all who listen dream of Love, 
And the hearts they hold most dear. 
For Love’s the same, and ever the same, 
Though ages ebb and flow ;— 
0 Love, be happier than thou wert 
A thousand years ago! 








Wark THE RvLE or Savace Lire.— All the men go about armed. When at 
work in their plantations their arms are never out sight, and at night they sleep 
within reach of their clubs. Even the little boys must have their tiny clubs and 
spears, and bows and arrows, and always go about ready for a quarrel.” Such is 
the Rev. Mr. Turner’s description of the savage inhabitants of Tanna. “ War,” 
he says, “is the rule, peace the exception. They were fighting during five out 
of the seven months we lived among them. There is ample proof that war is the 
enemy of civilization, and the element of savage life. We were never able to extend 
our journeys above four miles from our dwelling. At such distances you come to 
boundaries, which are never passed, and beyond which the people speak a different 
dialect. At one of these boundaries actual war will be going on; at another, 
kidnapping and cooking each other; and at another, all may be peace, but, by 
mutual consent, they have no dealings with each other.” 











LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
From DECEMBER 7ta tro DECEMBER 13ru. 


Ackerman (Dr. A.). The Christian Elements | M s Sermons on the Beatitudes. §vo. 
Bin es mists for Farmers. 12mofcioth. | Malet (Gis A.) whe Congest” al" Bittend 
urn (R. S.). Hints for Farmers. m . ir A.). of En . 

c from Wace's Poem of the’**Roman de 


ls. Routledge. 

Brees (C. R) Birds of Europe. Vol. IT. Rou.” Translated by. 4to. half-bound. 
Royal 8vo. 17s. Groombridge. £2. 2s. Bell & Daldy. 

Bright Gems for the Young. 18mo. cloth, ees (H.).. Oberon’s Horn-book: a Book 
2s. J. Blackwood of Fai ales. Illustrated. Post Svo. cloth. 


5s. Oknpuine & Hall. 


Blackie (Rev. H.G.), David, King of Israel. 
Ts (T.). Life and Times of E. Burke. 
hai. 


Crown 8vo. cloth. 5s. Nisbet. : 
Ba 7? hag Guide and Racing Register, 





I, Svo. cloth. £1. Chapman & 


Newcombe (8. P.). Pleasant Pages. Twenty- 
fifth Thousand. Feap. Svo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Houlston & Co. 

Neale (Rev. J.M.). Deeds of Faith. 2nd 
Edition. 18mo. cloth. 28. J. &C. M . 

Niblett (Dr. A.). English Class Handy-Book. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 1s.6d. Simpkin & Mar- 


| 8. . 
One Hundred and One Days on Horseback, 


vl 
186 . Bailey. 
Burn’s (R. L.). Year-Book of Agricultural 
Facts for 1860. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 5s. | 
Blackwood & Son. 
Bickersteth’s (E.). Family Prayers for Six 
weeks. 12mo. Thirty-first Thousand. Seeley. | 
Barney (Miss A. M.). Star in the East. Feap. 
cloth. 3s. 6d. J. F. Shaw. 
Babes in the Wood. Illustrated by the Mar- 
chioness of Waterford, Square cloth, gilt. 


5a. Low & Son. and Garibaldi at Home. Post 8vo. cloth. 
Brightwell 0. L.). Difficulties Overcome. | 10s. 6d. Saunders & Otley. 

Feap. cloth. 2s. Low & Son. Osborn (Capt. 8.). Japanese Fragments. 
Bible of Every Land New edition. Half-mo- uare cloth, 7s. Bradbury & Evans. 


rocco. £2.28. Bagster. 

Burke (Sir Bernard). Vicissitudes of Families. 
First Series. Fifth edition, Post 8vo. cloth, 
12s. 6d. Longman. 

Clayton (E. C.). Women of the Reformation. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 3s.6d Dean & Son. 

Christian Lyrics, chiefly selected from Modern 


O'Neill's (W.). Unchanging Love. 18mo. 
2s. Tresidder. 

Pollock's Course of Time. New and cheaper 
ee Feap. Svo, cloth. 58. Blackwood 


& Son. 
Pigeon Pie. 12mo. 1s. Mozley. 
Pycroft (Rev. J.). Ways and Words of Men 


Authors. 12mo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Hamilton. of Letters, Post 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. Booth. 
Christmas Stories from Household Words, | Robin Sanderson on Party Spirit inthe English 
8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d, Chapman & Hall. Church. 2s.6d. Bell & Daldy. 
Contanseau. Partie Francaise du Guide dla | Robertson (Key. F. W.). Sermon. Ist Series. 
Traduction de!’ Anglais. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 8th Edition, 8vo. cloth. 9s. Smith & 
Longman, Elder. 
Dawn and Sunshine. 2nd Edition. 12mo. Corinthians. 2nd Edition. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. Seeley. cloth, 10s. 6d. Smith & Elder. 
Donaldson (J. W.). Complete Latin Gram- | Solicitor’s Diary. 1861. Roan, 28. 6d, 
mar. 2nd edition. 12mo. cloth, lds, J. Groombridge. 
R. Smith. Sargent’s (G. FE.) Mists and Shadows. 12mo. 
Dickens (Charles). The Uncommercial Tra- cloth. 2s. 6d. Tresidder. 
veller. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. Chapman | Sandye (W.). Christmas Tyde. Reduced. 
& Hall. | _ Published at 14s. 58. J. R, Smith, 


Sala (G. A.) Twice Round the Clock. Cheap 


Ebrard (Dr. J. H. A.). Commentary on the 


Epistles of St. John, 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. Edition, Crown 8vo. boards. 68. Houlston 
amilton. & Co. 

Grapes of Eschol. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s, 6d. Smith (J. R.).4 First Series of Christian The- 

Nisbett. ology. 2nd Edition. 8vo. cloth, Lbs. 


Godet (T. L.). Bermudas. Post 8vo. cloth. Jackson and Walford, 


9s. Smith & Elder. Tholuck (Dr. A.). Commentary on the Ser- 
Hannay a The Family Hogarth. mon on the Mount. §8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. 

150 steel engravings. New edition. 4to. Hamilton. 

cloth, £2. 12s. 6d. Griffin & Co. Trollope (T.A.). Paul the Pope, and Paul the 
Humphrey's (H. N.). Coinage of the Friar, Post 8vo. cloth. 128. Chapman & 


Hall. 
Tate (W.). Modern Cambist. 
8vo. cloth, 12s. E. Wilson. 
The World’s Furniture. 3 vols. 
cloth, £1. 11s. 6d. Skeet. 
The Twickenham Tales, by a Society of Novel- 
ists. 2vols. Crown 8vo. £1.18. Hogg. 
The Summer Tour of an Invalid. 12mo. cloth. 
5s.6d. Saunders & Otley. 


British Empire. New edition. Cloth £1. 1s. 
Griffin & Co. 
Heaven and Home. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 
Hall (S. C.). The Book of South Wales. 
4to. cloth gilt. £1.18. Hall & Co. 
Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes for Children. 
Sixth edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. J. R. Smith. 
Howitt (Mary). Treasury of New Favourite 


10th edition. 


Post Svo. 





Tales. 5s. Hogg. The Bishop's Daughter. By the author of 
Homilist, 1860. Vol. Il, New series. 8s.6d. | ‘‘ Widows and Parsons.’ Crown 8yo. 
Ward | cloth. 5s. J. Blackwood. 


The Coloured Magic Show Picture-Book. 
Boards. 28. Dean & Son. 
The Psalter of David, in English Verse. Peap. 


Herbert's Holidays. By Aunt Dorothy. | 
18mo. cloth. 2s. J. H. Mozley. 


Jackson’s New Check Journal. Tenth edi- 


tion. Svo. cloth. 5s. EK. Wilson. | 68vo. cloth. 5s. Bell & Daldy. 
| Jones (J. F.). Egypt in its Biblical Relation, | Tayler (W, E.). Arkley Down; or Living 
Post 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. Smith & Elder, ‘aith in a Living God. Small 8vo. cloth. 
Kemp (W. 8.). Exercises in Latin Syntax. | 3s. 6d. J. F. Shaw. 
Part 1. Post 8vo. cloth. 2s. Longman. | The Magazine for the Young for 1860. 18mo. 
Lockwood (Lady Julia). Instinct or Reason. | _ half-bound. 2s, 6d. J. & C. Mozley. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 5s. td. Saunders & Otley. | The Monthly Packet. Vol. XX. 1l2mo. eloth. 


5s, J. & C. Mozley. 

Wilson (G.). Memoir by his Sister, J. A. 
Wilson. 14s. Macrnillan. 

Wilkins (Walter). Political Ba'lads of the 
17th and sth Century, 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 


Lucretius, Cambridge Greek and Latin Texts. 
l6mo. 2s. 6d. Bell & Daldy. 

Leighton’s (A.) Curious Tradition of Scottish 
Life. 3s. 6d. Simpkin & Marshall. 

Lyra Germanica: Hymns for the Sundays and 


Chief Festivals of the Year.  Lliustrated. | cloth. 188. Longman. 
4to. cloth. £1.18. Longman. Whispering Voices of the Yule. 12mo. cloth. 
Moroceo, £1. 168. Longman. 5s. 6d. Saunders & Otley. 


What-Not: or Ladies’ Handy Book for 1860. 
4s. Kent & Co. 

Who's Who, for 1861. 
Bailey. 


Lynch’s Among Transgressors. 12mo. sewed. 
ls. Kent & Co. 
Lover (Samuel). Metrical Tales. 


4to. gilt. 5s. Houlston & Co, 


Illustrated, 18mo. cloth. 2s, 6d, 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Judge Haliburton is said to be engaged on a new work, containing an apology 
for the conduct of the Orangemen during the Canadian travels of the Prince of 
Wales. 

Mr. Loosing, author of the “ Field Book of the Revolution,” is preparing for the 
American press a work on the war of 1812, based, in a great measure on oral 
information. 

It is reported that Nathanicl Hawthorne is writing a new story, the subject 
being our English Life. 

“ Fireside Travel” is the subject of a new work from John Russell Lowell, 
author of “* The Biglow Papers.” 

Mr. Booth announces “ Ways and Words of Men of Letters,” by the Rev. J. 
Pycroft ; a new and cheaper edition of ‘‘ Twenty Years in the Church ;” a new 
novel by Miss Cuyler, called ‘‘ Chance,” and “ Tchinoynichs,”’ and other Provin- 
cial Tales, from the Russian of Soltikow, translated by Frederick Aston. 

In the January number of “Temple Bar,” Mr. Sala will commence a new 


serial story, entitled, ‘The Seven Sons of Mammon.” 


Messrs. Longman will publish immediately ‘* Melusina,” a new Arabian Night 
Entertainment. 
In addition to the six lectures “ on the Chemical History of a Candle, adapted 


to a juvenile anditory,” by Professor Faraday, which are about to be delivered at 


the Royal Institution, Professor Owen will deliver twelve lectures on Fishes ; 
Professor Tyndall, twelve lectures on Electricity; and Dr. Edward Frankland, 
ten lectures on Inorganic chemistry. 

Mr. W. Collins, of Glasgow, will publish this month, “ Palestine in 1860,” a 
series of twenty-four photographic views, with descriptive letter-press, by the Rey. 
Dr. Buchanan ; also, “ Jerusalem in 1860,” as series of twelve photographic views 
of Jerusalem, &c. 
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Mr. Edward Lacy, of West Strand, announces for publication on the 23rd | RYSTAL PALACE.—ARRANGEMENTS for WEEK ENDING 


December, an original and illustrated poem, entitled “ Herefordiz.” 
The Cornhill Magazine for J 


World; showing who robbed him, who helped him, and who passed him by.” 
The story, which is written in the author’s best vein, promises to be peculiarly 
interesting, from the truthfulness of the characters and incidents depicted. 


will contain the first three chapters of Mr. | 
Thackeray's new serial, “ The Adventures of Philip on his way through the | 


This number will also contain two articles on the state of the navy, one of them | 


written by Admiral Elliot ; and a spirited sketch of the character and exploits of 
General Sir James Outram, under the title of “ The Career of an Indian Officer.” 

A volume of facts, anecdotes, and opinions, with the striking title of “ Mys- 
teries of Life, Death, and Futurity,” will be published on the 20th instant. The 
following are the leading subjects :— Life and Time; Nature of the Soul; Spiritual 
Life ; Mental Operations ; Belief and Scepticism ; Premature Interment ; Pheno- 
mena of Death; Sin and Punishment; the Crucifixion of Our Lord; the End of 
the World foretold; Man after Death; the Intermediate State; the Great Resur- 
rection ; Recognition of the Blessed; the Day of Judgment ; the Future States; 
New Heavens and Earth, &c. 

Among new publications may be mentioned a new work by “ Silverpen,” 
entitled “ Give Bread—Gain Love;” and “ Saul of Tarsus—the Pharisee, the 
Convert, the Apostle, and the Martyr,’ by R. T. Smith. 

Among the multitude of Children’s Books which are now being issued and 
announced, may be noticed a “ New Dress-Book,’”’ the novelty of which is that 
the figures in the pictures wear real dresses; also “ Funny Fruit-Figures, and 
how to make them.” Published by Messrs. Dean & Son. 

Hamilton, Adams, & Co. announce “‘ The Hen Wife,” with coloured illustrations 
by Harrison Weir. By Mrs. Fergusson Blair. 

A change, we believe, will shortly be made in the firm of Messrs. Richard 
Griffin, of Sationers’ Hall Court, which, in January next, will be strengthened by 
the accession of Mr. Henry Bohn, son of Mr. H. G. Bohn, of York-street, Covent 
Garden. 

The business of the late Messrs. Oliphant & Son, Edinburgh, will be carried on 
by the late Mr. Oliphant’s partners, Messrs. Anderson & Robertson. 

We understand that Messrs. Allen, of Leadenhall-street, contemplate a removal 
of their business westward, and following in the wake of the East-India House, 
to whom they are specially appointed publishers, will try to fix their locale in 
Victoria-street, Westminster. Messrs. Allen are already in possession of a tem- 
porary office in that district. 

The sale of the library of the late Mr. Jardine will commence on Tuesday. 
December 18th, to be continued, by Mr. Hodgson of Fleet-street. 

Messrs. Pattick & Simpson announce a four days sale of valuable books, com- 
mencing on Wednesday, Deeember 19. 

Messrs. Leigh, Sotheby, & Wilkinson, also announce the sale, on Monday and 
following day, December 17th, of the collection of pictures, drawings, and sketches, 
made from the year 1818 to 1858, by W. Cowen, Esq. 

Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson also announce a sale for Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Dec. 19th and 20th, of a singularly curious and rare collection from the 
libraries of Sir Henry Savile and Sir John Savile, who lived in the time of James 
the First. Almost every lot is attractive ; the majority of the books being in the 
highest state of preservation. 

M. Leroux de Lincy’s “‘ Life of Anne of Brittany” is announced to appear next 
April. 

The journey of the Emperor and Empress of the French, in the south-east of 
France, Corsica, and Africa, is the subject of an album, published at the office of 
The Illustration. 

The Country Doctor, a weekly paper, is to commence in Paris, on the 1st of 
January, under the editorship of Dr. Jules Masse. 

R. F. Bungenor has written a book entitled “ Rome and the Human Heart.” 

“ The Palaces, Chateaux, and Hotels of France,” are being published, in parts, 
by Claude Sanvageot. 

“The Theatrical Library of the Rue de Grammont announces “ A Manual for 
Vanudevillistes. 

M. C. D. de la Chavanne has published his “ Memoirs of Lorenzo D’Aponti, 
Venetian Poet, &c.”’ 

M. Garnier Pages’ “ History of the Revolution in 1848,” is in the press; also, 
“The Unpublished Correspondence and Works of Alexis de Tocqueville.” 
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each, or three in a case, 7s. Sold by every fashionable druggist and perfumer in all parts of the 
world.—Laboratory of Flowers, 2, New Bonp-strert, London. 








PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


ARTRIDGE AND COZENS, Paper and Envelope Makers. The 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22nd. 


MONDAY, at Nine. TUESDAY to FRIDAY, Open at Ten. Admission, One Shilling 
| Children under Twelve, Sixpence. ’ 
Illustrated Lectares Dail Orchestral Band and Great Organ 


, by Mr. J. H. Pepper. 
. ,. Masbianey 


Performances. Extensive Picture Gallery in Motion. Grand Bazaar and Fancy 
Fair in the Naves. Great Christmas Tree, &c. 


ke. 
SATURDAY, at Ten. ENTERTAINMENT and CONCERT. Admission, Half-a-Crown ; 
Children, One Shilling. 
SUNDAY. Open, at 1°30, to Shareholders gratuitously, by tickets. 
Season Tickets, admitting to the Christmas Festivities, and until 30th April, 1961, 10s. 6d. each, 


RYSTAL PALACE.— CHRISTMAS - DAY this year falling on 
Tuesday, and a great desire being evinced to make the day previous a General Holiday, 
the usual CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES will COMMENCE on MONDAY, 24th DECEMBER. 


Full particulars will be duly announced. 











OYAL ENGLISH OPERA COVENT GARDEN.—Under the 

Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, Sole Lessees. The 
sensation created with the Public on the first representation of Balfe’s New Legendary Opera 
was most enthusiastic. Continuous applause marked its progress from the rise until the fall of 
the curtain. The demand for places jaily at the Box-oflice to witness this great musical work 
of our popular English composer places the Management in the proud position of announcin 
the ormance of BIANCA, THE BRAVO'’S BRIDE, E TERY EVENING UNT 
FURTHER NOTICE.—EVERY EVENING, Balfe’s New Legendary Opera BIANCA, THE 
BRAVO’S BRIDE, Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Thirlwall; Messrs. A. Laurence, J. Wharton, 
H. Corri, A. St. Albyn, G. Kelly, Wallworth, T. Distin, Lyall, and W. Harrison. Conductor— 
Mr. Alfred Mellon. Orchestra of Eighty Performers. Chorus of Fifty Voices. Concludin 
with a Divertisement. Stage-Manager—Mr. Edward Stirling; Acting-Manager—Mr. Edward 
Murray. Doors open at Seven, Commence at half-past Seven. No charge for Booking, or fees 
to Box-keepers.—At Christmas, a GRAND PANTOMIME, Morning Performances every 
Wednesday and Saturday. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—Last Six Nights before 
Christmas, and Last Six Nights of Miss Amy Sedgwick—MONDAY and TUESDAY, 
AN UNEQUAL MATCH—Hester Grazebrook (her original character), Miss Amy Sedgwick, 
After which, GRIST TO THE MILL—Miss Rose Bownl; and MY HUSBAND’S GHOST,.— 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY. THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL—Sir Peter, 
Mr. Chippendale; Lady Teazle, Miss Amy Sedgwick. And GRIST TO THE MILL.— 
SATURDAY. Benefit of Miss Amy Sedgwick, and her last night. LONDON ASSURANCE— 
Lady Gay (first time), Miss Sedgwick ; with other entertainments. 











EW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—Sole Proprietor and Manager 
Mr. B. WEBSTER.—Engagement for a limited number of nights of Mr. DION 
Es ROBERTSON who will appear every evening in the 
COLLEEN BAWN.—On Monday and during the week, the new Farce, entitled AN UGLY 
CUSTOMER—Messrs. J. L. Toole, C. Selby, Miss K. Kelly, and E. Thorne. THE COLLEEN 
BAWN—Messrs. D. Boucicault, D. Fisher, Billington, C. J. Smith, Romer, Warde, 
Miss Agnes Robertson, Miss Woolgar, Mrs. Billington, and Mrs. Chatterley. And THAT 
BLESSED BABY—Mr. J. L. Toole, Billington, Miss K. Kelly, Laidlaw, and Mrs. Chat- 
terley. Commence at Seven. Acting-Manager, Mr. W. Smith. 


OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE.—Sole Lessee and Directress, Madame 

CELESTE.—Continued enthusiastic suecess of Mr. JOHN DREW, the celebrated Irish 
Comedian.—‘‘ The finest delineator “of Irish Characters since the time of Mr. Power.” 
LAST TWO NIGHTS MONDAY 17th, TUESDAY, 18th) of Mr. JOHN DREW’S 
Engagement, also of the present Entertainments, and of the Company performing before 
Christmas. On MONDAY and TUESDAY, 17th and 18th December, 1860, the Performances 
will commence at a Quarter to Seven), with the PETS OF THE PARTERRE—Principal 
Characters by Mr. H. Neville, Mr. J. Rouse, Miss Neville, Miss Maria Ternan, and Miss Lydia 
Thompson. After which, the New Drama, in Two Acts, entitled HANDY ANDY—Principal 
Characters by Messrs. Campbell, Johnstone, T. Lyon, Forrester, Villiers, Butler, and John 
Drew; Mrs. J. Rouse, Misses M. Ternan, Neville, and Hudspeth. To conclude with the 
brilliantly successful New Drama, in Three Acts, entitled ADRIENNE; OR, THE SECRET OF 
A LIFE. The New Scenery under the direction of Mr. William Callcott. Principal Characters 
by Messrs. George Vining, Henry Neville, J. Rouse, J. Johnstone, T. Lyon, Campbell, 

orrester, Butler, Clifford ; Mrs. Keeley, and Madame Celeste. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE.—Lessees, Messrs. F. ROBSON & W. 

8. EMDEN.—On MONDAY, and during the week, to commence with a comedietta 

from the French, by W. Gordon, Esq., to be called HOME FOR A HOLIDAY. Characters 

by Messrs. F. Robson, W. Gordon, H. Wigan, H. Cooper, and Miss Louisa Keeley. After 

which, DADDY HARDACRE. Characters by Messrs. + Robson, W. Gordon, G. Cooke, 

and H. Wigan; Miss Hughes and Mrs. Stephens. To conclude with IN A REGULAR FIX. 

Characters by Messrs. ¥. Robson, G. Cooke, W. Gordon, G. Murray; Mesdames Leigh 
Murray, Stephens, and Cottrell. Doors open at Seven, commence at Half-past Seven. 


OYAL STRAND THEATRE.—Lessee and Directress, MISS SWAN- 
BOROUGH.—Positively the Last Three Nights of KENILWORTH. Continued success 
of THE POST-BOY.—On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, at Seven o’clock, the Laughable 
Farce of DID I DREAM IT? Messrs. J. Clarke, Bland, Kelsey, Paynter ; Mesdames Selby, 
Lavine, K. Carson. After which, at Eight o’clock, the immensely-successful Drama of THE 
POST-BOY—Messrs. J. Rogers, Parselle, Bland, Turner; Mesdames M. Oliver, Lavine, E. 
Bufton. To conclude with (last three nights) the Grand Extrayaganza of KENILWORTH; OR, 
YE QUEENE, YE EARLE, AND YE MAYDENNE—Messrs. J. Clarke, Turner, Bland, 
Paynter; Mesdames C. Saunders, M. Oliver, M. Simpson, K. Carson, Lavine, Selby, and Rosina 
Wright. On Thursday, for the Benefit of Mr. J. Clarke. On Friday and Saturday, a variety of 
attractive entertainments. In active preparation, a new and original Grand Fairy Extravaganza, 
by H. J. Byron, Esq., entitled CINDE ELLA; OR, THE PRINCE, THE LACKEY, AND 
THE LITTLE GLASS SLIPPER. Acting-Manager—Mr. W. H. Swanborough, 

















OLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION (Limited). The most brilliant Experi- 


ments in Electricity ever Shown, exhibited by Mr. Garpner, on the Improved Coil 
Apparatus..-More Worlds than One, by Mr. Mackintosu.—The Largest Geological Model in 
the World, showing the formation and materials of the Earth, described by Mr. Kine.— 
A Unique Collection of Paintings.—Dissolving Views—Italy and Sicily.—The Splendid Illu- 
minated Cascade.—Electro Block-Printing, &c. Admission 1s. Schools, and Children under 
Ten Years of Age, Half-price. Lectures by Dr. Pick on the 15th and 22nd inst., at Two and 
Seven p.m., on the Cultivation of the Memory. Novelties in preparation for Christmas. 


M*: AND MRS. GERMAN REED WITH MR. JOHN PARRY 
| will RE-APPEAR in their POPULAR ENTERTAINMENT on WEDNESDAY 
EVENING, DECEMBER 26th, and Every Evening (except Saturday), at Eight o'clock. 
MORNING PERFORMANCES THURSDAY and SATURDAY, at Three o'clock, at the 
ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, REGENT-STREET. Admission 1s., and 2s.; 
Stalls, 3s. ; Stall Chairs, 5s. Can be secured at the Gallery from 11 to 5, and at Messrs. Cramer, 
Beale, & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


GYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY.— Miss EMMA STANLEY, havin 
returned from her tour through America, California, Sandwich Islands, Australia, an 
India, has RE-COMMENCED her LYRIC ENTERTAINMENT, entitled, The SEVEN AGES 
of WOMAN, every evening, at eight (except Saturday); on Saturdays at three afternoon.— 
Stalls, 3s. ; area, 23.; gallery, 1s.; which can be taken daily at the Hall from eleven to three. 


UCKLEYS’ SERENADERS.—St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly.— Crowded 
houses every performance. EVENING at Eight. SATURDAY AFTERNOON at Three. 
Tickets may be secured at Austin’s Ticket Office, 28, Piccadilly, fron 10 till 5. Stalls, 33. Area, 2s. 
Gallery, 1s. No Bonnets are allowed in the Stalls. Books of the Words, 6d. each. Change of 
Programme. 











** The most unique and varied entertainment in London.” 








HE RELIEF of LUCKNOW.-—The Triumphant Meeting of Havelock, 

Outram, and Colin Campbell, surrounded by their Brave Companions. This grand Picture, 
by T. J. Barxsr, Esq., is still ON VIEW from9 to6 o'clock. Admission Free, by Private 
Address Card. N.B. In dark weather, and after 3 o'clock, the Picture is brilliantly illuminated 
by artificial light. HAYWARD & LEGGATT, 79, CORNHILL. 
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Established 1838, 
W'S AND LEGAL AND COMMER- 
CIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
18, King William-street, City. 
Thomas Nesbitt, Esq., Chairman. 
O’B. Woolsey, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 





Charles Baldwin, Esq. Si Gurney, Esq. 
George Denny, Esg. W. K. Jameson, Esq. 

J. C. Dimsdale, Esq. John Jones, Esq. 
William Elliott, M.D. John Nolloth, Eeq. 
Robert Ellis, ‘ M. Stainland, Esq., M.P. 
J. P. Gassiot, -» F.R.S. Daniel Sutton, Esq. 
John Gladstone, ‘ W. C. Venning, Esq. 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. William White, Esq. 


Every description of Life Assurance business is transacted. 
Advances are made on Mortgage of Freehold Property, Life 
and Reversionary Interests, &c., and also to Assurers on 
Personal Security. The Assets are £340,000, and the income 
is over £63,000 per annum. Four-fifths of the entire Profits 
are appropriated to the Assured. Three divisions of consider- 
able amount have already taken place. 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 





HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 
The first Division of Profits took place in 1835; and subsequent 
Divisions have been made in 1840, 1845, 1850, and 1855. 
The next division will be declared in 1861, when the amount 
can be added to each policy, its value taken in cash, or appiied 
to the reduction of future premiums, at the option of the 
assured, 
Accumulated Fund .............000+ . £1,800,000 0 0 
Annual Revenue 


The Company purchases its policies on equitable terms, and | 


ants loans to the extent of their value, at a moderate rate of 
interest. 

Forfeited policies can be revived within thirteen months of 
lapsing, on certain conditions. 

olicies of five years’ duration are eligible for admission to 

select class of assurance, which includes free residence in any 
part of the world. 

One of the Medical Officers attends at the London Office 
daily at Half-past One o’clock. 


WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 


H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary, 
LONDON .....0c0000 82, KING WILLIAM STREET. 
EDINBURGH ..... . 8, GEORGE STREET (Head Office). 


DUBLIN ............ 66, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 





NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 
The Hon. Francis Scott, Chairman. 
Cuar_LEes Berwick Curtis, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Fourth Division of Profits. 

Srrcrat Notice.—Parties desirous of participating in the 
fourth division of profits to be declared on policies effected 
prior to the 3lst of December next year should, in order to 
enjoy the same, make immediate application. There have 
already been three divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided 
have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums 
assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, 
without imparting to the recipients the risk of co-partnership, 
as is the case in mutual societies. 


To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the 
three following cases are put forth as examples :— 


Amount payable 


Sum Insured. Bonuses added. up to Dec. 1854. 
£5,000 £1,987 10 £6,987 10 
1,000 397 10 1,397 10 
100 39 15 139 15 


Notwithstanding the large additions, the premiums are on 
the lowest scale compatible with security for the payment of 
the policy when death arises; in addition to which advantages 
one half of the premiums may, if desired, for the term of five 
years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, the other half 

eing advanced by the Company, without security or deposit of 

the policy. 

The assets of the Company at the 3lst December, 1859, 
amounted to £690,140. 19s., all of which had been invested 
in Goverrment and other approved securities. 

No charge for Volunteer Military Corps while serving in the 
United Kingdom. 

Policy stamps paid by the office. 

Immediate application should be made to the Resident Diree- 
tor, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. 

By order, P. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 





ATIONAL INSURANCE AND INVEST- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
17 Vict., cap. 48. 
EstaBuisHep A.D. 1844. 
aacenemans may be effected from £50 to £10,000 on a Single 
ue. 
Credit for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums. 
Medical Men remunerated for their Reports. 
Liberty to travel, and foreign residence greatly extended. 
No charge for Statip Duty on Policies. 
NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES. 
Assurances may be effected on the Nown-ParticrPaTinG 
PRINCIPLE, at very low rates of Premium, payable in a variety 
of ways, to suit the circumstances and convenience of different 
classes of Assurers. 
ANNUITIES. 


Immediate Annuities granted on very favourable terms. 
The Tables for Reversionary and Deferred Annuities are par- 
ticularly deserving of attention, whether regarded as a means 


the casualties of age and the uncertainties of health and fortune, 
Extract from the Half-Credit Rates of Premium for an 
Assurance of £100. 
WITHOUT PROFITS. 


Half Premium Whole Premium 


Age first Seven Years. after Seven Years. 
BB nccccscescceces GR 'O' Oe  ecessvessveress £2 1 8 
BD .crvcecscscecee BD GD? ceccccessccsecs 25 0 
35 seeccscsecce BD DB vcesccccsccsces 210 4 
WD scsvevacseseces BY OS ccscrct accesses 2 18 10 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses sent free on application. 





| 





TATE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Chief Offices, 32, Ludgate-hill, and 3, Pall-mall East, 
London, Capital half-a-million. 


Chairman—The Right Hon. Lord KEANE. 
Managing Director—PETER MORRISON, Esq. 
New Premiums for the year ending 3lst of 


March, 1900 ... 0... 2. 20s soo soe soe ooo £23,476 8 O 
Total + seo = income for the year ending 31st 
of arch, 1860 ve eee eee oe ore ee 7 41,769 5 1 


Agents Wanted.—This Company not having any life business, 
the Directors invite agents acting only for life companies to 
represent the Company for fire, plate-glass, and accidental 
death insurances, to whom a liberal commission will be allowed. 
Every information furnished on application to the Secretary, 
32, Ludgate-hill, London, E. C. 


WILLIAM CANWELL, Sec. 


OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 


. TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Heury Pownall, Esq. 
Drrecrors. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. | John Gardiner, Esq. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, sq. Q.c. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 
Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 
Solicitors— Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co. 
£500,000 





SUE itnicsaasulhide cibaiensunevcsceitiens ‘ 
Invested Funds...........0000seesss00 110,000 
pg Ra 40,000 


To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the premium paid. 

No charges whatever are made beyond the premium. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

Endowments for Children are made payable on attaining the 
ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which educa- 
tion or settlement in life may create. By the payment of a 
slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the event 
of previous death. 

e Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application. 


HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Sec. 


_—_ LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETIES. 
78, Cannon-street West, and Queen-street, London, 
TRUSTEES. 
J. F. Bontems, Esq. W Ebenezer Clarke, Esq. 
Richard Harris, Esq. 

Seventy per Cent of the Profits givem to the Assured. Up- 
wards of 2,500 Life Policies have been issued during the past 
year. 

Quarterly Payments for a Sum payable at Death; or, if 
living, at a given age. 





For £20. £50. £100, £500. 
e. a. s. d. s. d, £s. d, 
Age 21 ......... So BD secon Bi Piicanee $39) 3 
psi, REP ae ee ly See | Ter 212 6 
di. ME veseshaae mm & vcsans a: (P enidud | a 219 7 


Policies made payable during the lifetime of the assured, 
without extra premium, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the Select Committee of the House of Commons. 

Claims Paid to the Policy-holders within fourteen days after 
satisfactory proof of death. 

Stamps and Medical Fees paid by the Office. 

Loans granted on Real and Personal Security. 

Fire Insurance at the usual rates. 


EBENEZER CLARKE, Jun., See. 


HE RENT GUARANTEE SOCIETY. 
3, CHARLOTTE ROW, MANSION HOUSE. 


Established 1850. 
TO THE MILLION, 


ANK OF DEPOSIT (Established a.p. 1844), 
3, Pall-Mall East, London.—Capital Stock £100,000, 
Parties desirous of investing Money are requested to ex- 
amine the Plan of the Bank of Deposit, by which a high rate 
of interest may be obtained, with ample security. 
Deposits made by special agreement may be withdrawn 
without notice. 
The interest is payable in January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 


I OAN, DISCOUNT, & DEPOSIT BANK. 
Established 1849, 
DEPOSITS received, bearing interest at from 5 to 10 per 
cent., withdrawable as per agreement. 
LOANS granted. 
Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained by 


letter or personal application. 
EDWARD LEWIS, Manager. 











145, Blackfriars-road, 8. 





R? YAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s-inn-road. 
Patron—THE QUEEN. 
President THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH, K.G. 
Treasurer—EDW ARD MASTERMAN, Esq. 
This Hospital is entirely devoted to destitution in its most 


itiable form, viz., that which is nee oa by sickness and 
} enemy and is now of sufficient magnitude, that, with adequate 








of providing for a particular individual, or as a resource against | Support, it may be rendered capable of admitting inte its wards 


a very large proportion of the casual sick of this great metro- 

olis. It requires but the funds in order to have 500 beds 
immediately available for the reception of these the most 
wretched of our fellow-creatures; moreover, it gratuitously 
affords medical advice and medicine to more, on the average, 
than 2,000 out-patients a week. 

Contributions are received by the Treasurer, Edward Mas- 
terman, Esq., Nicholas-lane ; also by Messrs. Coutts & Co., 
Drummond & Co., Herries & Co., Ransom & Co., Prescott, 





Grote, & Co., Smith, Payne, & Co., Giyn & Co., Jones Loyd & | 


Co., Barclay & Co., Denison & Co., Williama, Deacon, & Co., 
Overend, Gurney, & Co., Nisbet & Co., Berners-street; Mas- 
terman & Co.; and at the Hospital. 


STANFORD 8. SMITH, Sec, 


OSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THESKIN, 
New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
President—SAMUEL GURNEY, Esq., M.P. 

The support of the public is earnestly solicited for this 
charity, which continues to be tly resorted to by the poorer 
classes of the metropolis and of all of the kingdwn:; and 
like similar institutions in Paris Vienna, affords, in this still 
more populous city, a very large field for the study of the 
numerous and distressing cutaneous disorders from which few 


trades or callings are exempt. The Hospital is provided with 
a for women and childre n, and with a suite of Medicated 
aths. 


For particulars apply to the Secretary or Dispenser. 
GEORGE BURT, F.R.C.S., Hon. Sec. 
ALFRED 8. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


UCTION ROOMS AND ESTATE 
OFFICES, 29, Basinghall-street, opposite the Church, 
AUGUSTUS SMITH respectfally calls the attention of all 
postions desirous of expeditiously SELLING their SURPLUS 
TOCKS, Household Furniture, Steam Engines, Mills, Ma- 
chinery, and Plant of meng description, to his extensive Rooms, 
as above, where sales are faithfully and energetically conducted. 
Advances made in the interim, if required. Convenient rooms 
for stowage and peue- Notice of any goods to be included 
in his next sale should be forwarded to him at once, in order 
that the same may have publicity and be duly catalogued. 
Valuations and arbitrations on erate terms. 


INE ART UNION.—SECOND SEASON, 
1860-1.—This year will be given to Subscribers of one 
guinea five celebrated masterpieces of our greatest national 
painter, originally published at forty guineas the set.—Pro- 
spectuses on ap lication, and the set on view, at PAUL 
ERRARD & SONS’ Fine Art Gallery, 170, Fleet-street, E.C. 


XHIBITION OF CHROMOTYPES AND 
CHOICEST ENGRAVINGS, including all ever pub- 
lished, at nominal prices.—Gentlemen furnishing their walls 
may select from the largest gallery in the world, a collection of 
10,000 Landseer, Turner, &c., at unheard-of reductions. 
Frames at Wholesale Prices. Shippers supplied.—An Illus. 
trated Guide to Fine-Art Furnishing for two stamps.—PAUL 
JERRARD & SON, Fine-Art Gallery, 170, Fleet-street, E.C. 


EOLOGY and MINERALOGY,.— 

ELEMENTARY COLLECTION, to facilitate the 

study of this interesting Science, can be had, from Two Guineas 

to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 

149, Strand, London, W.C. r. Tennant gives Practica 
Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 





























RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 

LIBRARY, &c.—An extensive assortment of ALA- 
BASTER, MARBLE, BRONZE, and DERBYSHIRE SPAR 
ORNAMENTS. Manufactured and Imported by J. TENNANT, 
149, Strand, London, W.C. 


EPOT for DRAWING and DINING- 
ROOM CLOCKS, 56, Cheapside, next door to Bow 
Church. The choicest Stock and best Designs in the Trade. 
The attention of purchasers is especially invited to the Varie- 
gated Marble Clock at 3-Guineas, while the 5-Guinea richly- 
gilt Drawing-Room Clock is a marvel of taste and excellence. 
Accurate performance guaranteed.—WALES & McCULLOCH, 
Jewellers, 56, Cheapside. 


ENSON’S WATCHES. 
Perfection of Mechanism.— Morning Post. 

Gold Watches, Four to One Hundred Guineas; Silver, Two 
to Fifty Guineas. Send two stamps for Benson's Lilustrated 
Pamphlet, descriptive of every construction of Watch now 
made, Watches sent to all parts of the world, 

33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749, 


KF & ©. OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 

@ Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles, 

Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, do. do. 

Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services complete. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents, 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 

















Manvractory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Established 1807, 





ERRY & CO’S CELEBRATED STEEL 

PENS; Patent Propelling and Withdrawing Pencils. 

Red-Ink Pens, warranted not to discolour Red or corrode with 

other inks. Improved Elastic Bands at Reduced Prices. Anti- 
corrosive Steel-Pen Ink, &c. &e. 

Sold by all Stationers. 

Wholesale, at 37, Red Lion-square, and 3, Cheapside, Londpn. 

LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 

the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty’s 

Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used,—Sold by all 

Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &e. 

WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London, 
AU DE VIE.—This Pure PALE BRANDY, 
“4 though only 18s. _ gallon, is demonstrated, upon 

analysis, to be peculiarly free from acidity, and very superior 
to recent importations of veritable Cognac. In French bottles, 
38s. per dozen. ; or securely packed in a case for the country, 
393.—HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival's Distillery, Hol- 
born. To be obtained only at their Distillery. 











Hes. & BUTLER invite attention to the 
following list of prices :— 


Good POs .ccccssvccervesesvesvessossses 30s. and 36s, per doz, 
Wie Cae FONE. ccccosisstesereicene 42s. 488. 544. 60s. ,, 


ORE GREET Scr ccovcseetageseveses: reve 240. BOS. gg 
High-clasy Pale, Golden and Brown 

SED |. nccnnesensseinpabticivesconcenees $29. 453. Sis. 49 
St. Julien Claret and Medoc 24s. 30s. 365. gy 
COREE ven cssvvceccessatscnsees 960. 429. 9 
Champagne ............... 428. 495. 60s. 665.758. ,, 

Finest Growth Clarets, 60s., 72s., 51s.; red and white 
Burgundy, 36s., 43s., to $4s.; Hock and Moselle, 368., 458., 
60s8., to 120s.; Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 6%. 728. per dozen. 
East-India Madeira, Imperial Tokay, Vermuth, Frontignac, 


Constantia, and other rare Wines. Noyau, Maraschino, 
Curagoa, Cherry Brandy, and other Foreign Liqueurs. 

On receipt of a Pust-oflice Order or reference, any of the 
above will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 


| 155, Regent-Street, London, W., and 30, King’s-roa l, Brighton, 
j “a 5 


(Originally established A.D., 1667.) 


| 
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LONDON LIBRARY, 
12, ST. JAMES'’S SQUARE. 


This Library offers great advantages to persons engaged 
in Literary Pursuits. The best literature of the day, both 
Englich and Foreign, is added to a collection consisting of 
nearly 80,000 volumes. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country 
Members; ten to Residents in Town. Terms, on Nomination, 
31. a year; or 2/. a year with entrance fee of 6. ; Life Member- 
ship, 26. Catalogue, 7s. 6d. Open from 16 to 6. 


LL BOOKS, MAGAZINES, PERIODICALS, 
Quarterly Reviews, Almanacks, Pocket-books, Diaries, 
Directories, Peerages, Annuals, Maps, Prints, &c., whether in 
stock or not, no matter by whom published, are supplied by 
8. & T. GILBERT, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank of 
England, E.C., at the rate of twopence discount from each 
shilling. All warranted perfect in every respect, and precisely 
the same as if the full price were paid. 
A New Catalogue, just issued, sent post-free to all applications. 
Copy the address. 








A aoe of original Biographies, Histories 
Narratives of Adventure, works in Divinity, or Gene 
Laterature, are respectfully invited to submit their MSS. to 
Mr. Johnson, 16, Great Marlborough-street, who, on approval, 
will undertake their Publication on Liberal Terms. nsuit- 

able MSS. returned without delay. 
W. Jouxsox, 16, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 
INTER HOSIERY of every description, 
including all the newest patterns in warm woollen 
stockings and under-clothing for family use and invalids. 
Superior coloured flannels for shirts, dressing-gowns, Ac., in 
great variety. 
POPE and PLANTE, Manufacturers, 4, Waterloo-place, 
Pall-Mall, London, 8.W. 








—— —$——— ee 


REENHALL, MAKER OF THE SIXTEEN 

SHILLING TROUSERS, 325, OXFORD-STREET, 
LONDON, W. (Two doors west of the Circus).—Overcoats, 
£2. 2s.; Frock Coats, £2. 10s. ; Dress Coats, £2. 10s.; Morning 
Coats, £2. 28. ; Waistcoats, 12s.; Black Dress Trousers, £1. 1s. 
$25, Oxford-street, W. 











—__-— — 


N* ‘OLL’S LACERNA.—In old Rome, the 

** Toga”’ was for a time in danger through an innovat- 
ing garment, called ‘‘ Lacerna,’’ a species of surcoat thrown 
over the rest of the dress; at one period it usurped the place 
of the ‘* Toga”’ to so great a degree that one of the Emperors 
issued special orders restricting the use of the ‘“‘ Lacerna” in 
either the Forum or Circus. For the use of Rifle Corps, or in 
»rivate dress, Messrs. Nicoll have, from coins in the British 

useum, produced an adaptation from the classic model, and 
rotected it by Royal Letters patent. The original gracefulness 
ing retained, the old name is, therefore, renewed, and the 


trade mark—*‘‘ Nicoll's Lacerna’’—may, like ‘‘ Nicoll’s Paletot,” | 


be as familiar in our mouths as ‘‘ household words.’’ Who, 


amougst the higher and middle classes, has not proved the | 


value of ** Nicoll s"’ two-guinea Paletot ?—and who will’say that 
the many millions of these garments sold by Messrs. Nicoll, at 
their well-known London premises—114, 116, 118, and 120, 
Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill; also in 10, St. Ann’s-square, 
Manchester—have not greatly influenced the downfall of the 

Ided, tight-fitting, high-priced, discomforts by which the 
ieges were encased in the reigns of George IV., William, and 


even far into the present reign? A Beautiful Cloth, made | 


from Picked Portions of the fleece of the Australian and Euro- 
pean Merino, has been expressly manufactured, and is called 


**Lacerna Crorn,”’ the neutral colours of which are produced | 


by undyed wools being carefully mixed, and a process whereby 
this garment may be rendered Shower—not Air—Proof, may 
also be seen in Operation in Regent-street. 


NICKERBOCKERS.—In the Cornhill 
Magazine, of October, 1960, the above costume is 
described in the following terms :—‘ Knickerbockers ; surely 
the prettiest boy's dress that has appeared these hundred 
years.” In order to place this great improvement in boys’ 
dress within the reach of all well-to-do families, Messrs. 
Nicoll now make the costume complete for Two Guineas. 
There is a large selection of Paletots, Overcoats, and other 


pomeente prepared for young geatlemen coming home for the | 


olidays. 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, 
London. 


WEEK’S OUTFIT OBTAINED IN FIVE 
MINUTES, FOR FIVE POUNDS, consisting of a 
Black Portmanteau, strapped, patent locked, and adapted to 
go under the seats in Hallway Carriages; containing: Two 
Shirts, Three Collars, Three pairs of Socks, One Pair of 
Drawers, One Flannel Waistcvat, with a Dressing-case holding 
a Razor, Shaving, Nail, and Tooth Brushes; Bradshaw's 
Raileay Guide, and a Railway Rug, the latter to act also asa 
waterproof cloak for shoulders, it being shaped with collar, 
rockets, Ac. All these are articles of excellent quality, and fit 
or permanent use, and included in the above price. 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114, Regent-street, London. 


OTTRELL’S FURNITURE, BEDDING, 

and IRON BEDSTEAD WAREHOUSES, 232 & 234, 

Tottenham Court-road, opposite Percy-street, Bedford-square, 
London. W. 

BEDDING.—A large assortment, all made on the Premises. 
Mattresses from 6s. to 120s 

IRON BEDSTEADS of all descriptions, from 8s. 6d. to 100s., 
al] manufactured under Mr. Cottrell’s personal superintendence, 
quality and price not to be excelled. 

FURNITURE.—The whole of his new premises (234) has 
been devoted to this branch of the Trade, where he will alwavs 
have on hand a large assortment of good genuine Furniture, 
at prices that must command the attention of purchasers. 

Note the Address—Opposite Percy-street, Bedford-square. 











66, QuEEN-sTREFT, Lonpon, 23rd August, 1860. 
Messrs. R. Wornersroon & Co., 46, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 
Dear Stes,—I have, as requested, to-day visited the Royal 
Laundry, with reference to the advertisement of the Notting- 
ham firm, who state that their Starch has been used for many 
vears in the Royal Laundry, and have been assured by Mr. 
Thompson, the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have 
any right to state that they supply Starch to Her Majesty's 
Laundry, as no other Starch is there used, nor has been used 
for some years, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. 
I have been further assured that your Starch continues to 





give complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been made | 


of samples of various Starches, none of these have been found 
nearly equal in quality to the Glenfield. 
I am, dear Sirs, your obedient Servant, 


WM, BLACK. 





ee 


| FAMILY MOURNING. 


| -MESSRS. JAY respectfu 
| MOURNING at their Establi t. 


announte that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 
Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in nt 


- Mourning Costume of every 


description is ~_ Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice. The most Reasonabje 


Prices are c and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, near the Circus. 
JAY’S. 





HYDROPATHIC 


SUDBROOK PARK, NEAR RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Puysician.—Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin., Author of ‘‘ Hydropathy, or Hygienic Medicine.” 
SEcoND EDITION. 

JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 

The Turkish Bath on the Premises, under Dr. Lane’s Medical Direction. 


SANATORIU YM, 





OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are ae reheved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne”’ 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 
Price in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


Statistics show that 50,000 persons annually fall victims 
to, pulmonary disorders, including consumption, diseases of the 
chest, and the respiratory organs. Prevention is at all times 
better than cure; ie therefore prepared, during the wet and 
wintry season, with a supply of KEATING’'S COUGH 
LOZENGES, which possess the virtue of averting, as well as of 
curing, a cough er cold; they are good alike for the young or 
the aged.—Prepared and sold in boxes, 1s. 14d.; and Tins, 
2s. od, 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, 
Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London.—Retail by 
all Druggists, &c. 


EATING’S COD LIVER OIL.—Just 
Imported, the Pale from Newfoundland, and the Light 
Brown from Norway.—The supplies of the present season have 
never been surpassed, the fish being unusually fine, and the oil 
nearly tasteless. Professors Taylor and Thompson, of Guy’s and 
St. Thomas’s Hospitals, have analyzed, and pronounced the Pale 
Newfoundland oil the best and most desirable for invalids of 
very delicate constitution. The Light Brown being more eco- 
nomical in price, is brought within the reach of allclasses. No 
| higher price need be paid than the following:—Light Brown, 
ls. 8d. per pint, or 3s. per quart. Pale, 1s. 6d. half-pints, 
2s. 6d. pints, 46. 6d. quarts; or in five-pint bottles, 10s. 6d. 
Imperial Measure.—At 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


DR. DE JONGH’S , 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men through- 
out the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN; 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 




















Extensive experience, and the recorded testimony of nnmber- 
less eminent medical practitioners, prove that a half-pint of Dr. 
| de Jongh’s Oil is far more efficacious than a quart of any other 
kind. Hence as it is incomparably the best, so it is likewise 
unquestionably the cheapest. 

Palatableness, speedy efficacy, safety, and economy unitedly 
recommend this unrivalled preparation to invalids. No other 
Oil can possibly produce the same beneficial results. 


Oprxton or Str HENRY MARSH, Barr. M.D., T.C.D. 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen, in Ireland; President of 

the Royal College of Physicians in Ireland; Visiting Phy- 

sician to Steevens’ Hospital ; Consulting Physician to the 

City of Dublin, St. Vincent and Rotunda Hospitals, &c. &e. 

*‘T have frequently prescribed Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil. I consider it to be a very pure Oil, not likely 
to create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.”’ 

‘* Merrion-square, Dublin, Sept. 6th, 1860.” 








Sold oxty in rmpERtat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, %s.; capsuled, and labelled with Dr. pk Joneu's 
stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 
GENUINE, by respectable Chemists. 

SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co. 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








Cavtion—DBeware of Proposed Substitutions. 
VOID MEDICINE, its dangers, and expense, 
’ as perfect digestion, sound lungs, and strong nerves can 
only be restored tu the most enfeebled by DU BARRY'’S 
DELICIOUS REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which, at 
threepence per day, saves fifty times its cost in other remedies, 
curing effectually indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual constipa- 
tion, flatulency, phlegm, nervousness, biliousness, liver com- 
jlaints, hysteria, neuralgia, sleeplessness, acidity, palpitation, 
S oatianine headache, debility, despondency, cramps, spasms, 
nausea and sickness (during pregnancy or at sea), sinking, fits, 
cough, asthma, bronchitis, consumption, also children’s com- 
plaints. Cure No. 51,916: ‘‘ Fifty years’ indescribable agony 
from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, 
flatulency, spasms, sickness at the stomach, and vomitings, 
have been removed by Du Barry's excellent food, after all 
medicine had failed.—Maria Joly, Worthing, Ling, near Diss, 
Norfolk.’’-—Cure No. 3,905: *‘ Thirteen years’ cough, indiges- 
tion, and general debility have been removed by Du Barry's 
Food.—James Porter, Athol-street, Perth.’’—Cure No. 4,208: 
“‘ Eight years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, debility, with cramp, 
spasms, and nausea, have been effectually removed by Du 
Barry's Food.—Rev. John W. Flavell, Ridlington Rectory, 
Norfolk.”"—In Canisters, 1lb., 2s. 9d.; 2lbs., 4s. 6d.; Slbs., 
lls.; 12lbs., 22s. The 12lbs, carriaze-free on receipt of Post- 
| office order. 
| BARRY DU BARRY, & CO., 77, Regent-street, London ; 
| FORTNUM, MASON, & CO., 182, Piccadilly; also, at 60, 
Grace hurch-street ; 4, Cheapside ; &3 and 150, Oxford-street ; 
| 54, Upper Baker-street ; 330, Strand; and all Grocers. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen, to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
Hernia. The use of a steel spring (so hurtful in its effectsy 
is here avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the body, 
while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the Moc. 
Main and Patent Lever, fitting with so teach ease and closeness 
that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A 
descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot 
fail to fit) forwarded by post on the circumference of the body, 
two inches below the hip, being sent to the manufacturer, 


JOHN WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


Price of a single truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., an4 31s. 6d.— 
Postage 1s. Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42%., and 52s. 6d.—Postage 
1s.8d. Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage 1s. 10d. 


Post-office orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, Xe. 
4 ’ ’ 

for VARICOSE VELNS and all cases of Weakness and 
Swelling of the Legs, Sprains, &c. They are porous, light in 
texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary 
stocking. 

Price 48.6d., 7s.6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been during twenty-five years sanctioned by the 
medical profession, and universally accepted by the public, as 
the best remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 
ache, gout, and indigestion. As a mild aperient it is admirably 
adapted for ladies and children, and it 1s invaluable in warm 
pear pean emg the utmost attention to strength 
and purity) by DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, 
London; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the 
empire. 


Raiee GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the science of 
modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind; for during 
the first twenty years of the present century to speak of a cure 
for the gout was considered a romance; but now the efficacy 
and safety of this medicine is so fully demonstrated by un- 
solicited testimonials from persons in every rank of life, that 
public opinion proclaims this as one of the most important 
discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 
vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, and at 229, Strand, London. 








|: ‘cheered COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
EUSTON-ROAD, LONDON. 


FOREIGN GENERAL AGENTS 
DULY APPOINTED FOR THE SALE OF 
MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINES:— 





MEY sivnnscuht anes uicisunadciesbseadtstessssxeds Mr. Charlwood. 
ERG ah a alte Sore an Aa era Mr. Gayrhos. 
I ii oscil sSuan cha sntnceetsnnsncssgnensdectia J.C. French & Son. 
Barbadoes ................+5 ies acnansases breseak dine Collymore & Gill, 
SED. ix. dddcctgutdscgeacnnctnerenpanibaseaneripas Miret & Cuyas. 
IEE sakhi<acenseubvebaatmniageptiaannideseneuiins iia Mr. Kornfield. 
IED ois vacacsiess cdosakesdieceiscse setae si eet Mr. Cauto. 
ree weer eee Mr. R. Child. 
SRY SUED. dsdanndaensesamnnsapsgnounenssnsxe ... Mr. Ward, 
Conatantimople .q.........0:..ccsersrsedeoreocecsees M. Stampa, 
I sis ois cesconducsaettxntetenenn gerade Michaelsen & Holm. 
CROONE £5. cncndSeohiesntitnds edie sthinstgdved ch taaietes Mr. Mulduer. 
PIMIID) cxiigid ccssurrgetosaedulesnduabartedibingiantes Mr. Steenberg. 
OD AE «sisnasthh anaes t- «tengiedcheen hs Mr. Moulin. 
Germany and Austria .......0.....c0cceeeerenees Mr. Berck. 
Gibraltar ........... eeuncengbedeabueas hanpanenetead Mr. Roberts. 
SPOBTIONOT o5i50c00reronssisragtneduccnqindsveseeihel Mr. Cochrane. 
BEGINS ED <sastiecustssbulancavestecsnpnie Mr. M‘Inlay. 
eee desindooee ab dh esgeenansh «eis Mr. Krauskopf. 
ee a ciba pikanebabenenicacedl Mr. Henderson. 
DOUNRIED, » ac. ceccscennns si +.coecapsenidesoeschoycoresss +) MAME ARI GIOE. 
Sera Sea R. L. Pereira, Esq. 
ENO dn: coninesdanedanatrnciessdacasenanentanrgunt Mr. Togno. 
Mouteeal 5 suiccccessssevsesvesieecsss<.cectsssessecse Sak, BPUGCSE, 

DE AINE ahs s hceeuecndehacdiesvadbacerivesss une Mr. Parris. 

ao i AOR ES PAC Ee 8 53 Firth, Pond, & Co. 
I cert nsscvcgnnpenpinirencgtpesenmiennsencasiens Wm. Wagner, Esq. 





ED 





HE NEW MEDICAL GUIDE by 

HENRY SMITH, Doctor of Medicine of the Royal 
University of Jena, &c., who has devoted fifteen years to the 
study and treatment of Nervous Debility, Loss of Memory, 
and Indigestion, will send free, for the benefit of Nervous Suf- 
ferers, a copy of this work, containing his highly successful 
mode of treatment, with necessary instructions by which suf- 
ferers may obtain a cure. Free to any address, on receipt of # 
stamped directed envelope. Address, Dr. HENRY SMITH, 
8, Burton-crescent, Tavistock-square, London, W.C. 





Fourth edition, just published, price 2s. Gd., or by post, 
stamps. 


32 
ISEASES OF THE SKIN; a Guide to 
their Treatment and Prevention; illustrated by cases. 
By T. Hunt, Esq. F.R.C.S., Surgeonto the Western Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 
‘* Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.’’— Lancet. 
London: T. Ricnarps, 37, Great Queen-street, 
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HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS AND . 


COFFEES in England are to be obtained of 
PHILLLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 
Good strong useful Tea, 28. 84., 23. 104., 3s., and 4s.; rich Son- 
a 3s. 8d., 3s. 10d., and4s. Pure Coffees, 1s., 1s. 2d., 
1s. 3d., 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., and 1s. 8d. Tea and Coffee to the value 
of 40s. sent carriage-free to any Railway Station or market 
town in England. A price current free. Su at market 
prices. All goods carriage-free within eight miles of the City. 





CONOMY IN PROVISIONS. — Cheddar 
Loaf Cheese, 64d., 74d., ‘and 8d. per Ib.; Pickled 
Senge, 5d. per lb.; fine Hams, 8}d. per lb. ; Osborne's peat- 
smoked Breakfast Bacon is now in excellent cure, 9d. per lb. 
per half-side ; Butters in perfection at reasonable rates, A 
saving of 15 per cent. is effected by the purchaser at this Esta- 

blishment on all first-class Provisions. Packages gratis. 

Osporne’s Curgsk Warknovst, Osnorne Hovsz, 

30, Ludgate-hill, near St. Paul's, E.C. 


TRADE MARK. 


Brews & POLSON’S PATENT CORN 
FLOUR. 

The Lancet states :—‘‘This is superior to anything of the 
kind known.” 

First of the kind Manufactured and Patented in the United 
Kingdom and France, as explained with Engravings in the 
Illustrated London News of May 26th. Supplied by Brown & 
Potson to Her Majesty the Queen, by order from Buckingham 
Palace. It is in great favour wherever it has been made known, 
for Puddings, Blanc-mange, &c., preferred to the best arrow- 
ne = especially suited to the delicacy of Children and 

nvaucds. 

BROWN & POLSON, Manufacturers to Her Majesty the 
Queen—Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 





‘NEW MUSIC. 


IANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALF, & CO. 
Every description on SALE or HIRE, new and second- 
Lists gratis, post free. 
201, REGENT-STREET. 


OBIN HOOD.—D’ALBERT'’S 
QUADRILLES and WALTZES. 
Cramer, Beatz, & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


| Pua E—D’ALBERTS QUADRILLES 
and WALTZES. 
Cramer, Bratz. & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


ee ee 


ODER’S NIGHT DANCERS.—Three Books 


of Airs, arran by C. W. Grover, are now ready, 
price Ss. each book; Duets, 6s. Also, the Overture, 3s. 


London: Cuaries Jerrerys, 21, Soho-square, W. 








ODER'’S NIGHT DANCERS.—The Serenade 
L ** Wake, my Love,’’ 2s.; and ‘* Wake from thy Grave, 
Giselle,” 2s., sting by Mr. Haigh; the Flower Duet, 2s. 6d, 
sung by Mdme. Palmieri and Mr. Haigh; and the Song, * Ah, 
nv, you'll not forget me quite!’ 2s., sung by Mdme. Palmieri. 
Lists of all the Music of this Opera to be had of 
C. Jerrgrys, 21, Soho-square, W. 


ODER’S NIGHT DANCERS.—Pianoforte 

Arrangements now ready :—Reminiscence, by Frawn- 

cEsco BerGkr—two Numbers, 2s. 6d, each; the Flower Duet, 
by 8. Grover, 3s.; Brilliant Fantasia, by F. B. Jewson, 4s. 


London : C. Jerrgrys, 21, Soho-square, W. 


ODER’S NIGHT DANCERS.—Quadrilles, 
by W. H. MonteGomery, with Illustrations in Colours, 
4s.; ditto, Cuartes Cooter, 3s. The Waltzes, by Cuagtus 
Coors, 4s., Illustrated; also, by MonraomeEry, 3s. 
London; CHarues Jerrerys, 21, Soho-square, W. 











TO PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN. 


EARSS TRANSPARENT SHAVING- 


STICK produces, with hot or cold water, an instanta- 
neous, unctuous, and consistent lather, which softens the 
beard, and thereby renders the process of shaving more rapid, 
«ays and cleanly, than the old mode of using the brush and the 
uso, 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP surpasses all others for 
toilet purposes, imparting a most agreeable odour and softness 
to the skin. Prices, in tablets, 1s. each and upwards; made 
also in round cakes suitable for the shaving-dish, from 1s. each. 
To avoid counterfeits, observe that the genuine Transparent 
Soap can be procured at the Inventor’s Manufactory, 91, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury; or of J. & E. ATKINSON, 24, 
Old Bond-street; SMYTH & NEPHEW, 117, New Bond- 
street; W. PRITCHARD, 65, Charing-cross; W. WINTER, 
205, Oxford-street ; J. SANGER, 150, Oxford-street, London ; 
and of all respectable Perfumers in town and country ; or, 
upon sixteen postage stamps being sent to Messrs. A. & F 
PEARS, one Shaving Stick will be forwarded free for trial. 








CHRISTMAS SONGS. 
HE GOOD RHEIN WINE, as sung in 


*‘ Faust,” with band parts for an orchestra; and the 
echo song, ‘‘ Caller Oysters,” with band parts. ‘‘ Our National 
Defenders,” and ‘* Hurrah for Merry England.”’ Also, ‘‘ Jubal 
and his Children,” three solos and trio; ‘‘ Tubal Cain,’’ a glee 
for four voices ; ‘‘Come Back, ye Happy Days,”’ song or duet ; 
and ‘* Love in Hate,”” The Poetry by Cuan.tes Mackay, Esq., 
LL.D. ; the Music by Gray. 


CuaprELyt, New Bond-street. 





MUSICAL PRESENT. 
WV IRIAM’S LYRE.—A Selection of nearly 
| 200 Psalms, Hymns, Sacred Songs, Chants, &c., 
arranged for Voice and Pianoforte by A. Whitcombe, forming 
a complete Sunday book for family use. Llustrated and hand- 
somely bound, gilt edges. Price 18s, (Sent cuariage-free to 
any part of the kingdom.) 
JOHN SHEPHERD, 98, Newgate-street, 











N ERRY CHRISTMAS. TIME.—With Ela- 
LYE borate Title. Most respectfully dedicated to all classes 
of society. By E. C. Croegxr, Author and Composer of 

10 gate A ym all ag ring ene by a 
most respectfully icated to his Royal Highness the 
of Wales, and all the British Rifle Volantoces} also, 

“WE WELCOME THEE BACK THY NATIVE 
SHORE ;"’ most respectfully dedicated’ (0 Miss Florence 
Nightingale. 

Each of the above songs are of that rare quality seldom 
to be met with, viz., simplicity and beauty; the m-lodies are 
traly original ; so easy that, when once heard, they canngt be 
forgotten. The words are of that chaste description they may 
be read by all, from the youngest child to the most elderiy 
lady or gentleman, and invariably leave on the mind a delight- 
ful sensation of mirth, nobleness, and virtue. Either of the 
above published at 2s. 6d. 

If it is intended to purchase a Musical Instrument of any 
description, by all means send for T. CROGER’S List before 
you buy. 

Price Lists of Musical Instruments at cost price. 
483, Oxford-street, London, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

A NEW MUSICAL WORK. 
METRICAL ANNALS OF THE KINGS 
AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 

(From the time of the Conquest to the reign of Victor'a.) 
The Words written and the Masic arranged and 
composed by Grorcr LINLEY. 


Embellished with an Illustrative Title by Jutzan Porrcn, 
and elegantly bound, price 10s. 6d. 


and 
e 





London: Appison, Hoturer, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street ; 
Simpkin, Marsnatnt, & Co., Stationers’ Hall-court; and 
Hamitroy, Avams, & Co., Paternoster-row 





Patronized by the Queen, the Emperor Napoleon, and other 
crowned heads, 


EBAIN’S PIANO-MECANIQUE.—Persons 
Bi without the slightest knowledge of music can, on this 
Piano, play the most difficult compositions in the style of a 
finished pianiste. Price from 55 Guineas, 


EBAIN’S HARMONIUMS.—tThese celebra- 


ted Harmoniums, for power, sweetness of tone, and 
superior construction, staud unrivalled, Price from 6 Guineas. 


EBAIN’S ANTIPHONEL.—A substitute for 


an Organist. Any music, from the common hymn tune 
to the grand chorus, can, by this instrument, be played on the 
Organ or Harmonium by a person who has no knowledge of 
music, Price from 12 Guineas. Hymn Tunes, Chants, &c., 
from 2s. each, 

** Mons. Debuin has successfully carried out the idea of giving 
to all churches and chapels the benefit of an organ and organiat 
at a trifling cost.”’’—H. Bexuioz. 

May be heard daily at DEBAIN’'S Piano and Harmonium 
Warehouse, No. 43, WATLING-STREET, Cheapside, London. 

Price Lists can be had on application. 














THE IMPROVED 


MANUFACTURED BY ALEXANDRE & SON, OF PARIS. 


CHIEF WHOLESALE AGENTS: METZLER & CO, 
37, 38, & 35, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON,—W. 


ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS are universally admitted to excel all others in durability, and in the power and quality of their 


tone ; and as they rarely require tuning, and give no trouble in their management, they are coming daily into more general use. 


The following is a complete List of all the Instruments manufactured by them, forming a large Assortment, suitable for either 


No. 1.—In Oak Case, Four Octaves, One Row of Vibrators 


95 2.—In Mahogany Case, Four Octaves, One Row of Vibrators 
»» 3.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of 


Indicator) ... 


»» 4.—In Mahogany Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of Vibrators (Wind 


rare ae ae Aa a eee ae ee No. 
»» 5.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators (Wind ” ; i 
Indicator) ... sis oes oe OO ” »» 20.—In Rosewood Case, F 


»» 6.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Five Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators ets ese 
»5 7.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Nine Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators... eee 
»» 8.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops, Four Rows of Vibrators coe 38 9 
», 9.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of Vibrators 
»» 10.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Three Stops, One Row of 


(Wind Indicator) ... ‘ 


», 11.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Five Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators 
»,12.~In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Ten Stops (Tremolo) Two Rows of 


Vibrators 


1) 13.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Fourteen Stops (Tremolo) Four Rows of 
Vibrators ... eee ove ve ove oe ove 








the Church, School, or Drawing-loom. 
PRICES. 


6 Guineas. 


Vibrators, (Wind 
MW 


ee Vibrators... 


THE 


NEW DRAWING-ROOM MODEL, WITH KNEE SWELL, SEPARATE 
™ HANDLE TO WORK THE BELLOWS, AND PERCUSSION ACTION, 
MOST PERFECT KIND YET MADE. 


13.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators 
19.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Eight Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators .., 36 9 
ive Octaves, Sixteen Stops, Four and a half Rows of 


-. 24 Guineas, 


x = 





25 PY 
eee 13 ”” 
Vibrators 

in 


aa ” No. 
~ ee - 





WITH THE PATENT PERCUSSION, OR PIANOFORTE ” 


HAMMER ACTION. 


The invention of the Parent Percvussioy Action has entirely removed the sole objection 
to these admired instruments—want of rapidity of articulation when used for Pianoforte Music. 
It consists of a set of Hammers which strike the Vibrators at the same moment that the air is 
admitted, thus facilitating the execution of the most brilliant and rapid passages, and also pro- 
ducing a fuller and very superior quality of tone, and imparting to this instrument all the 


advantages of the Pianoforte. 


No. 14.—In Rosewood Case, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators 
», 15.—In Rosewood Case, Nii Stops, Two complete Rows of Vibrators ... 
+» 16.—In Rosewood Case, Thirteen Stops, Four complete Rows of Vibrators ... 45 4 
ss 17.—In Rosewood Case, Twelve Stops, Four complete Rows of Vibrators, and 

14-octave of Pedals (separate Vibrators), with Bellows Handle oa Dns 


HARMONIUMS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR CHURCHES 


AND CHAPELS. 


21.—In Oak Case, with Gothic Organ Front and Gilt Pipes, rich full tone, 
Eight Stops (Two complete Rows of Vibrators) .. — ... oo 
22.—In Oak Case, with Gothic Organ Front and Gilt Pipes, rich full tone, with 


... 33 Guineas, 


- Twelve Stops (Four complete Rows of Vibrators) ...  ... oe oo Bong 
»» 23.—In Oak Case, Polished, with Gothic Organ Front and Gilt Pipes, rich full 

soy en “0s a tone, (with Percussion) ... age ove vee oes o0e eee oe S 20 
59 24.—In Oak Case, with Twelve Stops (Four complete Rows of Vibrators), with 

14-Octave of Pedals (separate Vibrators)... eee ose eve ope ” 
25. In Oak Case, with Sixteen Stops (Six complete Rows of Vibrators in the 

Treble, and Four in the Bass), Transposing Action ons ose coe 45g 


Engel’s Complete Instructions 


++ 20 Guineas, Complete Instructions 


vr 32 ” P* 


Frelon’s Metho 





A large assortment of the above-named Instruments always on hand. 
NV.B. No extra charge for packing. 











TUTORS FOR THE HARMONIUM. 


with or without Stops) oct eco tee 
or the Drawing-Room Model aid & oe 

Robinson's Noe gee Instructions, intended for those not acquainted with Music oo ae 

, containing a full explanation of the use of the different Stops, &c. ... 63. Od. 


And a variety of Harmonium Music by well-known Composers. 


P i. On a 
2s, Od. 
6d, 











METZLER & CO. 


87, 38, & 35, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON,—W. 
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HE TEMPLE LIBRARY.—APPLICATION | 


of SEWAGE.—THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 
4d., stamped 5d., contains—Fine View and Pian of the New 
Library im the Temple—Condition of Hindoo Artisans— 
Church and Conventual Arrangementa—The Application of 
Sewage—Architectural Examination Test—Green Papers— 
Colliery Accidents— P. of the Main Drainage— Building 
Stones—Law Notes—-Adulteration of Linseed Oi]—Improve- 
ment of Ipswich—Glasgow Archwrological Association— Foreign 
Intelligence - Competitions—Church- building News — Provincial 
News—Patents, &c., A&c.—Office, 1, York-street, Covent- 
garden ; and all Booksellers. 


HE DIAL, A FIRST-C 








A FIRST-CLASS LONDON 

WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, at HALF THE USUAL 
PRICE. Conducted on Principles of Unsectarian Christianity 
and Political Independence; containing ample Discussion of 
Public Questions, Full Intelligence, Political, Religious, and on 
Matters of Social Reform: and an extensive Monetary and 
Commercial Department.—Published by Witttam Frerman 
for the NATIONAL NEWSPAPER LEAGUE COMPANY 
(Limited), at 102, Fleet-street, every Friday—Price 3d.; 
stamped 4d. 


HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 

No. LX VI.-—Contents :-—I. Modern Thought—Its Pro- 

ess and Consummation. II. The Disturances in Syria. 

Il. Leigh Hunt. IV. The Spanish Republics of South 
America. V. The Province of Logic and Recent British 
Logicians—-Sir W. Hamilton's Lecturee. VI. Lord Macaulay's 





Nace in English Literature. VII. American Humour. 
‘ILL. Reviv IX. The Martyrdom of Galileo. X. The 
Sicilian Game.— Edinburgh: T. & T. Criarx. London: 


Hamittox, Anas, & Co. 


“ WEATHERBOUND ;” 
NEW SERIAL STORY, BY TOM E. SOUTHER, 
Author of “ The Honeypets at the Sea-side,”’ 
Wrrna Icivsrrations py F. J. 8x11, 
Will commence in No. I. (January Ist 1861) of 
HH NTZRIAINING THINGS: 
A MAGAZINE OF THOUGHTFUL AND INTEL- 

LECTUAL AMUSEMENT. Profusely Illustrated. 

Paice Tworrxcr Moxtury. 


London: Axtuvr Haut, Viarvz, & Co., 25 Paternoster-row, 
And all Booksellers. 








A NEW MONTHLY PERIODICAL,.—On the Ist of January, 
1861, will be published the First Number of 


"ae BUNCH OF KEYS: A Christian 
Ertract 


Review for the People. Price 3d. 

Srom Prospectus :—** Great as is the multitude of 
existing Periodicals, there is hardly one which, being cheap 
and popular, combines intellectual freedom and literary refine- 
ment with Christian reverence and catholicity, and,enters the 
various fields of inquiry and activity, to take possession of 
them in the name of Christ. Such a periodical is one of the 
greatest wants of the age, aud this want it is now intended to 
supply.” 

Published by Exxior Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 





HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE 
SEASON. 
HE LEISURE HOUR VOLUME for 1860, 
Consisting of 832 r-royal 8vo. pages of Instructive, 
Entertaining, and varied Reading, and embellished with 168 


| superior engravings by eminent artists, may be hai, on appli- 





cation to any Bookseller, for Six Shillings, in cloth boards. 
For Christmas or New Year's Presents, copies may be obtained 
elegantly bound, with gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. and 9s. 


HE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME for 
1860, containing 832 pages of Biography, Narrative, 
Sacred Philosophy, Missionary Incident, Scripture Ilustration, 
Practical Discourses, Poetry, and interesting Stories for the 
Young, enriched with about 128 first-class engravings, may be 
had for Six Shillings, in cloth boards; or in an extremely ele- 
gant style of binding, price 7s. 6d. and 9s. 

‘We assure our readers that more appropriate Christmas 
gifts could scarcely be found than these volumes for the year.” 
—Literary Gazette. 

London: Ricwarp Jores, 56, Paternoster-row, and 
164, Piccadilly ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d., 
ARRATIVE OF TEN YEARS’ IMPRISON- 
MENT IN THE DUNGEONS OF NAPLES. 
By Antonio Nico, a Political Exile. 


London: Atrrep W. Bennett, Bishopsgate-street ; 
and all Booksellers. 











Crown 8vo., cloth, Illustrated, price 10s. 6d., 
\ A TILL ADAMS, the FIRST ENGLISHMAN 
IN JAPAN. 
A Romantic Biography. 
By Witrtram DatrToy, 
| London: A. W. Brenwetrt, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 

Just Published, price 3s. 6d., 

IVER ANGLIN G. 


By the late Jonn Youncesr. 
The Volume is handsomely bound, is of a proper size for the 
pocket, contains 260 pages of letter-press, and also a Memoir 
and Portrait of the Author. 


Kelso: J. & J. H. Rurmerrven. Edinburgh: Wiru1M 
Buiackxwoop & Sons, and Joun Menzizs. 


(The volume may be secured, post-free, by remitting 3s. 6d. in 
stamps to the Publishers). 
See with Printed Headings for MS. 
purposes. 
ANALYTICAL INDICES, for all Subjects, 4s. to 10s. each. 
EXTRACT BOOKS, combined with ditto, 3s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. 
LIBRARY CATALOGUES, all Sizes, 5s. to 21s. each. 


INDISPENSABLE ALMANACK, for Thermometer, Baro- 
meter, &c., 1s, 6d. 


DIARIES in above 100 Varieties from 6d. each. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Catalogues Gratis, 
LETTS, SON, & Co., Stationers, &c,, 8, Royal 
Exchange. 








| 





es 


L HACHETTE & CO"’S POPULAR 
e SCHOOL BOOKS. 


TéAlé e, 1s. 3d.; Charles XII, 1s. 6d.; La Fontaine 
Is. 6d.; Mon ieu Grandeur et Décadence de Romains’ 
1s. 3d.; Roche’s French Exercises, 1s. 6d.; Noel and Chapsal’s 
French Grammar and Exercises, 1s. 6d. each; Louis tiv 
2s. 6d.; Chapsal’s Models of French Literature, Prose, 3s. 
Poetry, 3s.; Caesar, with Latin Notes, 1s. 6d.; Horace, with 
Latin Notes, 1s. 6d.; Virgil, with Latin Notes, 2s.; Homer's 
liad, 3s., &c. &e. 
All 12mo. size, and strongly bound in boards, 


L. Hacuzttzs & Co., Publishers, 18, King William-street, 
Strand. 





Nearly ready, in demy 8vo., pp. 850, 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


SYSTEM OF SURGERY, THEORETICAL 


AND PRACTICAL, in Treatises by various Authors, 
arranged and edited by T. Hotmes, M.A, Cantab., Assistant 
Surgeon to the Hospital for Sitk Children. 


ConTENTs OF TEE First VOLUME. 


1. INFLAMMATION. ........00008 By John Simon. 
SD, BO cai ctinsssscrieicutees >, Holmes Coote. 
3. Sinus anpD Fistvta ...... », James Paget. 
b AATIIE cacccennnsctscames >» Holmes Coote. 
5. UtceraTionanp Utcers ,, James Paget. 
6. ERYSIPELAS AND THE 
ALLIED DISBASES......... », Campbell de Morgan. 
9, PURER. .ccencciescsaveresasnss », George William Callender, 
© . RATIOD. icnccncsssemsensssdes », Alfred Poland. 
9. Detrrtum TREMENS ...... », Andrew Whyte Barclay,M.D, 


3, William Scovell Savory. 


BO. BRIOGA. occ cco cnsesccecceasis 
», William Scovell Savory. 


Be IOS, oc cdaxsescteeevaessans 


18, SYPHILIS ........ccccccesereee », Henry Lee. 

13. Tumovrs (LyNocENT) ... ,, James Paget. 

14. CAWCEB ...0c0ccccccccccoccsvess »» Charles Hewitt Moore, 
15. Conrvustonsanp Wounds ,, James Paget. 

16. ANIMAL POISONS........0+++ », Alfred Poland. 


17. HamorrnaGE AnD INJvu- , 
RIES OF THE VESSELS ,, Charles Hewitt Moore. 
18. COLLAPSE ......scosecereceeees »» William Scovell Savory. 
19. Burns anp SCALDS ...... », Timothy Holmes. 
20. Tuk GeneraL PatHo- } . 
LOGY OF FRACTURES ... ,, Thomas King Hornidge. 


21. THz GeneraL Partno- ; 
LoGy oF Distocations ,, Timothy Holmes. 


The Second Volume is in the Press. 


The Third and Fourth Volumes, to complete the Work, will, 
it is hoped be published during 1861. 


London: Joun W. Parker & Sox, West Strand, W.C. 





Shortly will be published, in Post Octavo, 
T HE CAMPAIGN OF GARIBALDI 
IN THE TWO SICILIES. 
A Personal Narrative. 
By Captain C. 8. Fornns, R.N. 
Witt Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinbbrgh and London, 














BOOKS SUITABLE 


FOR 


PRESENTS, 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


I. 
r[ALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” To be Completed in Twelve 


Volumes, price 1s. 6d. each. Handsomely half-bound in morocco in Six Volumes, price 30s. 


II, 


HE COURSE OF TIME. A Porm. A Cheap Edition, 5s. ; or in 


cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 
III, 


N ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE COURSE OF TIME. 


In small 4to., price 21s., cloth, gilt edges. 
Iv 


ORKS OF MRS. HEMANS. 


RECORDS OF WOMAN. 


v. 
HE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. Edited by Professor Ayrrovn. 


Second Edition. In Two Volumes, 12s, 


VI. 


AYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, anv orner Poems. 
By W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L,. Twelfth Edition, 7s. 6d, 


vit. 


OETHE’S POEMS AND BALLADS. Translated by Professor 
AYTOUN and THEODORE MARTIN. Second Edition, price 6s. 


One Large Volume Octavo, 21s. 


Also, in Six Volumes, in cloth, gilt edges, 24s. The following may be had separately :— 
Cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 

SONGS OF THE AFFECTIONS. Cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 

FOREST SANCTUARY. Cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 

MORAL AND RELIGIOUS POEMS. Cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 





in One Volume, price 6s. 


With Engravings. 


A 


THE Battie or WATERLOO. 


Edition, price 9s. 


xIV. 


ROFESSOR WILSON’S TALES—viz., LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF SCOTTISH’ LIFE, MARGARET LYNDSAY, and THE FORESTERS. Complete 


xv 


ORKS OF SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. Uniform Edition. Five 
VY Volumes, price 24s.—viz. DIARY OF A PHYSICIAN, 5s. 6d.; TEN THOUSAND 
A-YEAR, Two Volumes, 9s.; NOW AND THEN, &c., 4s. 6d. ; MISCELLANIES, 5s. 


XVI 


ADY LEE’'S WIDOWHOOD. By Lieut.-Colonel E. B. Hamtey. 
Third Edition. 


Crown 8vo., price 6s. 


XVII. 


WN RS. JOCELINE’S MOTHER'S LEGACIE. Edited by Principal 
LEE. 32mo., cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. 


XVIII. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION (being the Tenth) of ALISON’S 
HISTORY OF EUROPE, From THE CoMMENCEMENT OF THE FrENcH REVOLUTION TO 

Embellished with authentic Portraits. Fourteen Volumes Octavo, 

— £10. 10s.; also a Crown Octavo Edition, a Volumes, price £6; and a People’s 
Zdition, Twelve Volumes, double columns, £2. 8s. ; and In 


dex Volume, 3s, 


xIx 


se EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. By the Rey. James 
WHITE. Third Edition, price 7s. 6d. 


xx 


FJ'StORY EOF FRANCE. By the Rev. James Warre, Second 


xxXI 


- Of. oe ee Pe 


EADERS OF THE REFORMATION :—LUTHER, CALVIN, 


viir. 
LATIMER, and KNOX. By the Rey. Principal TULLOCH. Second Edition, price 6s. 6d. 


ON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF BALLADS. Sixth Edition. With 
iustrations by DOYLE, LEECH, and CROWQUILL. Cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. XXII. 
ne IX. ERMONS. By the Rev. Joun Carrp, D.D., Author of “ Religion in 
HE C AXTON SERIES OF SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS Common Life.” Tenth Thousand. 7s. 6d. 
WITH IT? Ta Ten Veta tHE CAXTONS, MY NOVEL, and WHAT WILL HE DO xxrI. 
ee IVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND. By Acyes SrrickLanp. 
Complete in Eight Volumes, £4. 4s, 
xXxXrv. 
HE? PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL PHENOMENA. By 
A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &c. A New Edition, enlarged. Imperial folio, 
half-bound morocco, £12. 12s. 


x. 
HE MILL ON THE FLOSS. By Georce Exot. A New Edition, 
in Two Volumes, 12s. 


xI. 
’‘<- BEDE. By Georcr Extor. Eighth Edition. Two Volumes. 


Price 12s. — 


: xm. ROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 
GCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. By Geoncr Euro. Third Edition A New Edition. Edited by G. H. LEWES, Two Volumes, with numerous Engraving: 


Two Volames, price 12s. on Wood, price lls. 6d, 
XXvrI. 


HE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. 
Two Volumes, with Engravings on Wood, price 12s, 


45, George-street, Edinburgh; and 39, Paternoster-row, London. 


x11. 


HE WORKS OF PROFESSOR WILSON. 
price £3. 12s, 


Twelve Volumes, By G. H. Lewes. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


Designed under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and Corrected 
to the Present Time. 


THE COMPLETE ATLAS 
Of 225 Modern, Ancient, and Celestial Maps. 


Including Plans of Celebrated Cities, and an Alphabetical Index to the Principal Places in the World, 
engraved from Steel Plates in the best manner, beautifully Coloured, and containing the New Discoveries and 
Improvements to the Present Time. New Epition (1860). 1 vol. strongly half-bound in russia, price 
£9. 10s.; or in 2 vols. half morocco, price £10. 


N.B.—A Copy of this Atlas may be inspected in the Reading-Room of the Crystal Palace, or at the Publisher’s. 








THE GENERAL ATLAS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 
174 Coloured Maps, without the Plans of Cities. 


1 vol. half morocco, price £7. 7s. 


THE FAMILY ATLAS. 
80 Coloured Maps. 


New Eprtrion (1860), with all the Latest Improvements and New Discoveries. Half morocco, price £3s. 3s. 


THE CYCLOPZDIAN ATLAS. 
39 Coloured Maps. £1. 1s. 
*.* A Companion to the National, English, and other Cyclopedias. 


THE ATLAS OF INDIA, CHINA, AND JAPAN. 
| 26 Coloured Maps. 


Revised by Jonny WALKER, Esq., Geographer to the Honourable East-India Company. 
Half-bound, £1. 1s. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, 8.W. 





ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Feap. 5s. cloth elegant, or 5s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, with Illustrations by Joun Apsoton and Heyry ANELAyY, 


SUNBEAM STORIES. 
A Selection of the Tales by the Author of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 
CONTENTS. 


A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam. | The Sequel to Old Joliffe, | *€ Only.” 
Old Jolliffe : not a Goblin Story. The Star in the Desert, A Merry Christmas. 


*.* The above Stories may also be had amg price 1s. each, and are now neatly bound in limp cloth lettered, except 
‘* Merry Christmas,” price reduced to 6d. sewed, 





By the same Author, 


Coming Home (a Tale for the newly Married), price 2s. | The Dream Chintz, with Dlustrations, price 2s. 6d, with 


cloth lettered. : beautiful fancy cover. ; 
The Cloud with the Silver Lining, price 1s. cloth | Sibert’s Wold; or, Cross Purposes, price 3s. 6d. cloth 


Amy’s Kitchen (a Village Romance), lately published, 


The House on the Rock, price 1s. cloth lettered. 1s. cloth lettered, 


A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM. 


Thirty-fifth Edition, price 1s. cloth lettered, 


‘« Every one of us, high and low, may derive a lesson from old David Coombe and the sparkling fairy. Every one of us may 
further learn how to catch a sunbeam.”’—Morning Post. ; ; 

«* Aide-toi, et le ciel t’aidera, is the moral of pleasant and interesting story.”"—Literary Gazette. 

“* Shows how energy, perseverance, industry, charity, faith, hope, and content will gild, as with a sunbeam, the dullest days, 
and make the lowliest habitation cheerful.” —Critic. 


AMY’S KITCHEN: A Village Romance. 
By the Author of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 


Price 1s. cloth lettered (lately published). 


*€ Considered only as a pleasing tale it is amusing, but its influence is likely to extend beyond this.” Brighton Gazette. 
** Like the writer's previous publications, this village annal is of a most healthful and hopeful character.’ ; 
Western Flying Post, 








Just ready, by the Author of “‘ A Trap to Caich a Sunbeam.” 


LITTLE SUNS HIN E. 
A TALE FOR VERY YOUNG CHILDREN. 
With coloured Borders, Frontispiece, and Vignette, square 16mo, 


NEW NOVEL. 
By the Author of “ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 


MINNI E’Ss L OV E. 


One Volume (in the Press). 





London: LOCKWOOD & CO., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 





JOHN F. SHAW & CO.’S 


LIST OF 


NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS. 





ASHLEY DOWN;; or, Living Faith in 


a Living God. Memorials of the New Orphan 
House on Ashley Down Bristol, under the Super- 
intendence of Mr. Miller. By J. Evre Tayzer, 
Esq. With View of Orphan Houses. Small 8vo. 
3s. 6d. cloth. 





New Work by the Author of “ Sunlight through the 
Mist,” “‘ Triumphs of Steam,” etc. 


A NATION’S MANHOOD; or, Stories 


of Washington and the American War of Inde- 
pendence. By the Author of “ Sunlight through 
the Mist,” “ Triumphs of Steam,” etc. etc. Small 
post 8vo. with Illustrations, 5s. cloth. 





New Boy’s Book by R. M. Banuanryne. 


THE GOLDEN DREAM; or, Adven- 
tures in the Far West. By R. M. BaLiantyne, 
Author of “ Hudson’s Bay,” “ Ungava,” etc. Small 
8vo. with Illustrations, 5s. cloth. 





SUNLIGHT THROUGH THE MIST; 


or, Practical Lessons drawn from the Lives of 
Good Men. A Story Book for Children. By the 
Author of “Triumphs of Steam,” “The Martyr 
Land,” etc. New Edition, post 8vo. with LIllus- 
trations, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

**We have been very much pleased with this book. It is 


done in « very interesting manner. We recommend the book 
with satisfaction.’’— Youth's Magazine, September, 1860, 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTA- 


TIONS FROM THE GREEK, LATIN, AND 
MODERN LANGUAGES. Translated into En. 
glish, and occasionally accompanied with Illustra- 
tions and Explanations, Historical, Poetical, and 
Anecdotal, with an extensive Index, referring to 
every important word. Second Thousand. Crown 
8vo., 7s. 6d., cloth, 


**The ‘Dictionary of Quotations’ is copious in contents, 
neat in execution, and moderate in price—three attributes 
which include almost all the merits to be looked for in such 
a compilation. This work has, however, a merit which apper- 
tains to none of its predecessors. It not only follows an alpha- 
betical arrangement in the initial word of each quotation, but 
has a copious index, modelled after those of the Delphin 
elassics, y the aid of which the person consulting its pages 
may readily find the required passage, if he can remember only 
one or other of the leading words. This vastly enhances the 
merit and utility of the work, and gives it a paramount claim 
to general circulation.”’—Morning Advertiser. 





INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, FROM CHAUCER TO TENNY. 
SON. By Henry Reep. Seventh Thousand, 
2s, sewed, 3s. cloth. 

** The lectures of Mr. Reed, however, may stand upon their 
own merits. a are the production of @ refined and gentle 
mind. * * * The chief interest of his work consists, how- 
ever, in the fact that it is an independent American view of 
English literature.’’—Athenaeum, 

A Superior Edition of the above, feap. 8vo., cloth, 

4s, 6d. 





LECTURES on ENGLISH HISTORY 
and TRAGIC POETRY, as Illustrated by Shak- 
speare. By Henry Reep. Fifth Thousand. 2s. 
sewed, 3s. cloth. 





LECTURES on the BRITISH POETS. 
By Henry Reepv. Fourth Thousand. 3s. sewed, 
4s. cloth. 
 Reed’s ‘Poets’ has been added by Mr. Shaw to his Ex- 


celsior Library, and will, we hope, have an extensive circula- 
tion,”’—Gentleman's Magazine. 

“Tt is not often that we meet with s0 much good writing, 
refined taste, intellectual vigour, and wholesome sentiment as 
are contained in these lectures.””—British Banner. 





Twenty-fourth Thousand, New and Enlarged 
Edition (172 additional pages), 5s. cloth. 


THE DICTIONARY APPENDIX, and 
GUIDE to CORRECT SPEAKING and WRITING. 
Containing upwards of Seven Thousand Words not 
found in the Dictionary, which often prove per- 
plexing to the best Writers, together with a Book 
of Reference for the solution of Difficulties eon- 
nected with Grammar, Composition, Punctuation, 
&e. &e. 


—-_-_ 


JOHN F. SHAW & CO., 
PATERNOSTER-ROW & SOUTHAMPTON-ROW. 
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The Constable 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANC 





of the Colver: 


BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN GILBERT. 


Protoovr.—Tue Wit or Henry tHe Eicuri. 


1.—How the Right High and Renowned King 
Henry the Eighth waxed grievously sick, 
and was like to die. 
11.—Of the Snare laid by her Enemies for Queen 
Catherine Parr ; and how she fell into it. 
ill.—Of the Means of avoiding the Peril proposed 
by Sir Thomas Seymour to the Queen. 





es “YT . 

IV.—How the Designs of Wriothesly and Gardiner 
were foiled by the Queen’s Wit. 

V.—Of the Interview between the Earl of Surrey 
and Sir Thomas Seymour,in the Bowyer 
Tower. 

Vi.—How the King, finding his End approach, 
took a last leave of the Princesses 
and Elizabeth, and of the Prince Edward ; 
and of the Counsel he gave them. 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN GILBERT. 
“ Sin Tuomas Seymour vowine Fipe.ity To Prince Epwarp.” 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE; 


ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR AND HIGHLY-ILLUSTRATED PERIODICALS OF THE DAY, 
IS PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
The Half-Yearly Volume, handsomely Bound, Gilt, price 7s. 6d., is Now ready. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“On the whole, we consider it (the ‘ National’) one of the 
best of our popular magazines. It bears genially, but power- 
fully, against the many evils that infest our age, such as 

vedantry in literature, cant in religion, and snobbery in society. 
¥t only requires to be generally known to be generally valued.” 
Howmili«t for Jane. : 

‘* The ‘ National Magazine’ gives evidence of the vigour and 
taste of the new arrangement.” — Daily Telegraph. 

** The ‘ National M ine’ contains some excellent papers, 
and is evidently improving under the editorship of Mr. Ritchie.” 
—Bell’'s Weekly Messenger. ; 

** It is understood that the proprietorship and management 
of this magazine have been changed, and that the responsibili- 
ties of both have been combined in a gentleman well known in 
literary circles as an acute observer, an accurate and perceptive 
critic, and a writer possessing singular aptitude for telling what 
he has seen in the clearest and most faithful manner. These 
are just the qualities for the conductor of a periodical; and if 
we find not been informed of the fact, we think we should have 
seen in the tone of the late number of the ‘ National Magazine’ 
iteelf strong traces of a new and vigorous hand. Impulse has 
been given to the literary department ; and, while illustration is 
still a characteristic, the letter-press is more predominant than 
hitherto. As there are pith and substance in the articles, we 





are not disposed to complain of this partial change; and it is 
simple justice to say that quantity, quality, and variety are 
judiciously and satisfactorily combined in the current number.’ 
Llinstrated London News. 

_ ** We congratulate the new editor of this popular miscellany 
on the excellence of the first number which has appeared under 
his auspices. There is a geniality of tone, a versatility of 
talent, and a loftiness of moral sentiment pervading every page 
which we cannot but approve. The articles are light, without 
being frivolous; or, if not light, are earnest, without being 
dull. The fiction is of a superior order to that which pertains 
to literature of this class; and, altogether, we have not set 
eyes on a more thoroughly entertaining magazine than the 
‘ National’ for a long time.’’—Sunday Times. 

** The ‘ National Hegasine’ for January is a great improve- 
ment upon its immediate predecessors, both in the style of its 
engravings and the quality of its letterpress. Mr. Ritchie has 
done much for it.” —Standard. 

‘*We thoroughly like the plan of this periodical, and the 
general character of the contributions, and are persuaded that 
it has only to be introduced to assure for itself a repeated 
welcome to thousands of households” —The Dial. 

‘**. This admirable periodical.” — Morning Chronicle. 

** This most agreeable periodical.’”’—London Review. 


London: W. KENT & CO. 





Just ready, price 5s., 


MODERN STATESMEN; 


oR, 


SKETCHES FROM THE STRANGERS’ GALLERY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


By J. EWING RITCHIE, 
Author of “ The Night Side of London,” “ The London Pulpit,” &c. 





CONTENTS. 


Lord Palmerston. 
Lord John Russell. 


The Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli. 


John Bright, Esq. 

The Treasury Whipper-in. 
John Arthur Roebuck, Esq. 
Lord Stanley. 


The Right Hon. T. Milner Gibson. 


Sir Charles Napier. 
| Sir E. Bulwer-Lytton. 
Richard Cobden, Esq. | The Right Hon. Sidney Herbert. 
Sir John Pakington. 
The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. | The late Henry Drummond, Esq. 
| William 8. Lindsay, Esq. 
Edwin James Esq. 
Sir James Graham. 
W. Williams, Esq. | James Whiteside, Esq. 


Frank Crossley, Esq. 

George P. Bentinck, Esq. 
Edward Baines, Esq. 

W. J. Fox, Esq. 

Mr. Frederick Peel. 

Thomas Duncombe, Esq. 

The Right Hon. Edward Horsman. 
Bernal Osborne, Esq. 








London: W. TWEEDIE, 337, Strand. 





THE BEST PRESENT FOR A BOY. 
Now Ready, Square Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. 
INGSTON’S ANNUAL FOR BOYS FOR 
1861.—450 pages of Entertaining Reading, expressly 
adapted for Boys, Conlon Illustrated. 
London: Boswortn & Hagegison, 215, Regent-street. 


Now Ready, Feap. 8vo. cloth. 4s. 6d., post-free. 


HE ART of EXTEMPORE SPEAKING: 
Hints for 
THE PULPIT THE SENATE AND THE BAR. 
By M. BAUTAIN, 
Vicar-General, and Professor at the Sorbonne. 

“A book of suggestions for men who would practise 
extempore speaking. - . Eloquent, forcible, full of 
apposite illustrations.””—Athenaum. 

London: Boswortn & Haxnisoy, 215, Regent-street. 
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Now ready, in small 4to., cloth, gilt, price 9s. 
PRIMER OF THE ART OF ILLUMI- 


NATING, for the use of beginners ; with a rudimentary 
treatise on the art, practical directions for its exercise, and 
examples taken from illuminated MSS, in gold and colours. 


By F. Dgtamorrs. 
London: E. & F. N. Sron, 16, Bucklersbury. 








On the 20th of December, price One Shilling, 


With Illustrations by Gzorcr Crurksuank, M‘ConnELL, and 
JOHNSON, 


HE OYSTER; Where, How, and When to 
Find, Breed, Cook, and Eat it. 


Tausner & Co., Paternoster-row. 





This day, crown 8vo., price 2s. 


HE LIMITS OF EXACT SCIENCE AS 
APPLIED TO HISTORY. An Inaugural Lecture, 
delivered before the University of Cambridge. By the Rev. 
Cuartes Kinestey, M.A., Professor of Modern History in 


| the University of Cambridge, Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, and Rector of Eversley. 


Macmititan & Co., Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta-street, 
Covent Garden, London, 





This day, 8vo. with Portrait, price 14s. 


N EMOIR OF GEORGE WILSON, M.D., 

¥.R.8.E., Regius Professor of Technology in the Uni- 

versity of Edinburgh. By his Sister Jessrz Arrken WILSON. 

Epmonston & Dovetas, Edinburgh. Macmitian & Co., 
London and Cambridge. 
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THE PROPHET ENOCH; or, The 


Sons of God + d the Sons of Man. A Poem. By J, p 
Rosgrrsoy, Professor, Dublin. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. : 


CELEBS IN,.SEARCH OF A COOK, 


With Divers Recipes and other delectable things relating to 
the Gastronomic Art, with Directions how to Cook fifty-two 
different Dinners. Cloth, 2s. 


MEDICAL MISSIONARIES; or, 


Medical Agency Co-operative with Christian Missions to ¢ 
Heathen. By Dr. MaRuxy. Cloth, 1s. 6d. - 





NEW NOVELS. 


THE BISHOP’S DAUGHTER: a Story 
£2 ws Ages. By the Author of ‘Squires aad 


ANNIE: A Romance of Indian Life, 
By J. L. 8. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

KATE SEYMOUR; or, The Under. 
current of a Life. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ISHMAEL AND CASSANDRA; or, 


The Jew and the Greek. By M. E, M. J. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 5s. 


COSSACK TALES. By Nicnotas Goscor, 


Translated from the original Russian by GeorGx Foxstoy, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


MY LITTLE BOOK. By Arrive Browy, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE MALE FLIRT; or, Ladies Beware 


of Him. By Mr. Gorpoy Suirures, Author of ‘The Jilt.” 
Boards, 2s. 


THE MINSTREL AND THE MAID 
OF KENT. By Caprarn Curtinc. Boards, 2s. 


London: JAMES BLACKWOOD, Paternoster-row. 





HE CHRISTMAS TREE FOR 1861: a 


Book of Instruction and Amusement for all Young 
Persons. Eight Coloured, and numerous other Lilustrations ; 
full gilt side and edges, 3s. 6d. 

ROUND ABOUT OUR COAL FIRE: a Book of 


New Games, original and selected (with appropriate Music). 
Christmas Charades and Songs, Novelettes, and Drawing: 
room Comediettas. 


By W. H. Davenrort Apams. 
Numerous first-class Illustrations ; full gilt, price 5s. 


** It will be pastime passing excellent 
If it be husbanded with modesty.” 


This is one of the most unique books for young persons ever 
published. 


London: James Bracxwoop, Lovell’s-court, Paternoster-row. 





SOUTHEY’S ** DOCTOR” IN ONE VOLUME. 
In square crown 8yo., with Portrait, &c., price One Guinea. 
HE DOCTOR, &c. By the late Roperr 


SOUTHEY. Complete in One Volume. Edited by the 
Author’s Son-in-Law, the Rev. Joan Woop Wanrtsr, B.D. 


London: Longman, Green, LoNGMAN, and Ropgrts, 





Price ls, 
HAKESPEARE'S LEGAL MAXIMS. 


By Witt14Mm Lowgs Rvusurton, Author of 
** Shakespeare a Lawyer.” 


London: Lonemay, Grezn, Loneman, & RosBeEnrts. 


WILLIAM WILSON’S POEMS. 
Second Edition, just ready, feap. 8vo. 53. cloth. 


ATHERED TOGETHER: Poems. By 

Witi1am Witson, Author of “A Little Earnest Book 

upon a Great Old Subject; or, Chapters upon Poetry and 
Poets,” “‘ Such is Life: Sketches,’’ Kc. 

‘*His political verses are often vigorous in their manly sin- 
cerity, and in the domestic songs snatches of graceful music 
frequently occur.” —LEzraminer. 

‘Mr. Wilson has a decided lyrical vein, He thinks loftily 
and feels intensely.’”’"—Leader. 

‘* Mr. Wilson has added to his acknowledged claims as one of 
the best poets of the day.’’—Bell’s Messenger. 


London: Lonemay, Green, Loneman, & Roperts. 








Demy 8vo. Price lds. 
HE PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY OF 
CIVILIZATION. 
By ALEXANDER ALISON, Esq. 
Cuarpman & Ha tt, 193, Piccadilly. 





This day, price 6d., or post-free for seven stamps. 


OVELTIES IN LIFE ASSURANCE. 
A few Remarks addressed to Policy-holders, on a new 
scheme which has recently been published by a Life Office. 


London: Errrycuam Wiison, Royal Exchange. 


————$— 





Now ready, in Two Vols., post 8vo., price 21s. 


RAVELS IN CANADA, AND THROUGH 
THE STATES OF NEW YORK AND PENNSYL- 
VANIA. By J. G. Kout, Author of “ Russia and the 
Russians,” &c. Translated by Mrs. Percy Sixwert, and 
revised by the Author. With an additional chapter on Rail- 

way Communications of Canada. 
“ M. Kohl is the very perfection of a traveller.”"—Atheneum. 


London: GEORGE Marv sure, 8, King William-street, 
trand, 














Loyvox :—Printed by Wittiam Lirrte, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wray, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and published by 
the said W, Lirriz, at No, 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County,—Satvapayx, December 15, 1860, 
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